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CINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
om seeing the name “DINNEFORD'S” on every bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 





PAUL RuINART 


1906 ana/9/! Vintages 


quality wine of rare bouquet at a 
moderate price, listed by all high- 
class Hotels, Restaurants and _ Stores. 


CHAMPAGNE 


ble Agents (WHOLESALE) in Britain for Paul Ruinart et Cie, Rheims: 
tken Melrose & Co., Ltd., Melrose House, 26, Pall Mall, Lonpon, S.W.1, 
nd MANDARIN HOUSE, 126-128, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Established 1829. 


VALUABLE OLD CHINA 
WANTED FOR AMERICA 


Figures, Groups, Vases, Dinner, Dessert, Tea 
Services, etc., of English or Foreign origin. 


ANTIQUES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PURCHASED. 


Immediate cash to any amount. High prices given. 


Please write or call. 


J. ROCHELLE THOMAS 


The Georgian Galleries, 10, 11 & 12, King St., St. James’s, S.W.1 


(adjoining Christie’s Auction Rooms). 


BANKERS, LLOYDS. ESTABLISHED 1859. 





ERRYWEATHER’S ROSES 


R THE GARDEN! 
RR BEDS ! 


FOR EXHIBITION ! 
FOR EVERYWHERE ! 


Also Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Ornamental Trees. 
Please state your wants. 





- MERRYWEATHER & SONS, LTD. 
Garden Specialists, SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 


The 
Sanitary 
POLISH. 


NOTHING IS THE SAME, NOR HAS THE SAME REFRESHING 
SMELL AND ANTISEPTIC VALUE. 
FOR FLOORS, FURNITURE, LINOLEUM, &c. 
OF ALL GROCERS, STORES, IRONMONGERS. 
A LITTLE RONUK GOES A LONG WAY AND WILL 
POLISH AND RE-POLISH BY SIMPLY USING A BRUSH OR 


A CLOTH, OR, BETTER STILL, ARONUK HOME POLISHER 
Write for Leaflet to-RONUK, LTD., Portslade, Brighton. SUSSEX. 











Tyres “s 


Substantially Reduced 
in Price. 


See New Motor List —S 25. 





TREDEGARS 


Electric Light Fittings 
in Wood and Metal 


to suit all styles of decoration 






Showrooms : 
5,7 & 9 BROOK STREET 
LONDON W1 


By APPOINTMENT Tredegars, Ltd. 
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the REGULAR USE of 


BRAND’S 
Lon. & 


of BEEF, MUTTON or CHICKEN 


will enable you to resist 
the attacks of Cold, 
Influenza and _ other 
Diseases which fre- 
quently result from the 
sudden changes of 
climate and temperature 


w ist At this trying season of the year 


ey iP Extra Reserve 
ow Extra Sec. 


The Wine that underwent the bom- 
bardment of Reims in the “Caves | 
Delbeck ” from 4th September, 1914, to 
6th October, 1918, and which bears 
THE CHEVRON LABEL. 


Obtainable at all the leading hotels and ™ 
restaurants and from all wine merchants 



































ANY NUMBER OF HOT BATHS 


AND EFFICIENT HEATING BY RADIATORS FROM ONE BOILER 
WITH THE ‘UNA’ COMBINED SYSTEM OF HEATING & HOT WATER SERVICE 





YOUNG AUSTEN & You NG ADVISORY ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTGRS 
s IN HEATING, HOT WATER SERVICES ANO 
8, BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND CUISINE EQUIPMENT 


LONDON TECHNICAL ADVICE AND ESTIMATES ON REQUEST. 























OO many moderns let their cigarette But what a misuse of an exquisite gift 
smoking developinto a mere nervous of the kindly gods! 


habit of unconsidered repetition. Mere gratitude should dictate a more 
No harm in that, perhaps, so it stop thoughtful appreciation of such good 
short of real excess. things as 








MATINEE 
Turkish Cigarettes 
blended and made of the exquisite Macedonian leaf 


by ALLAN RAMSAY 
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RITA MARTIN. 74, Baker Street, W.1. 
LADY HOLDEN AND HER DAUGHTER. 
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Some Effects of Public 
Assistance 


N town and country just now the main theme of 

conversation is unemployment, but it is not fully 

taken into account that, in addition to what it coSts 

the nation to help out of work men, public assistance 
has swollen to a very dangerous degree. There has been 
nothing like it since the later phases of the decline of the 
Roman Empire. The matter has been analysed by Sir 
Geoffrey Drage, a very competent authority. _ His material 
is Return 160 of 1920, considered with statements made in 
Parliament by the Select Committee on National Expendi- 
ture. In direct public assistance the country spent 
£25,000,000 in 1890, and this has advanced by leaps and 
bounds. It had grown to £68,880,000 in 1911, and in the 
current financial year is not less than £312,000,000. Put in 
another way, the total population of the country is something 
less than forty -eight millions, and of these no fewer than 
twenty-eight million persons are receiving public assistance. 
If expenditure under the various Educational Acts is taken 
away, twenty millions still remain. 


Than this state of things nothing could be conceived 
as more hurtful and dangerous. To give a man money 
that he has not worked for is the surest way to sap his 
independence and produce a general demoralisation, 
From the figures it is plain that every citizen who can pay 
his way has to contribute something approaching half of 
what it costs another citizen to live. As Sir Geoffrey says, 
there is no effective control over this expenditure.  [n 
every Session Bills are introduced into the House of 
Commons involving assistance to some class or another, 
It seems to be a popular thing to do and a very unpopular 
thing to resist. ‘There has not yet risen a Member 
of the House of Commons who has power and authority 
to stand up and point out the evil of the system. Those who 
provide the funds have little to say in the matter. When 
electing either a Member of Parliament or a representative 
for one of the Local Governments no specific case of 
expenditure is brought up ;_ indeed, it has been the custom 
to pass measures of this kind without any full attendance 
of those interested and certainly without adequate discussion. 
The House of Commons is usually very nearly empty when 
millions are devoted to the public service, and it is common 
knowledge that while anything in the- shape of scandal 
will crowd the House a discussion on the solid aspects 
of finance will find the House practically empty. In the 
same way local rates are passed without any serious criticism. 
It is highly probable that now this lethargy will be stirred 
into action because the rates and taxes have increased 
to such an enormous extent as to be a real burden and 
handicap. Those who used to count on investing a 
certain proportion of the year’s income now find them- 
selves worried and troubled to get through the heavy 
demands made upon them without breaking into the 
savings of a lifetime. 

On the part of the Denison House Committee Sir 
Geoffrey puts forward one or two suggestions for dealing 
with this evil which deserve attention. The first is to 
obtain a more complete edition of Return 160 of 1920, 
and they should obtain with that a statement of the 
actual expenditure under each heading and estimates for the 
future. A very good suggestion is that we should obtain 
the figures of expenditure for smaller areas than countries— 
the counties, for example, or rural areas. After dissection 
of that kind it would be possible to place a finger with more 
precision on the avenues of waste. Another very necessary 
task to be undertaken is that of examining the different 
accounts with a view to showing those that overlap. Far 
too often there have been seen in the papers recently cases 
in which a discharged soldier, for example, has been drawing 
from a number of different funds without letting them know 
“* After all,” says Sir Geoffrey, “ it is desirable that the inde- 
pendent poor man, whether he works with his head or his 
hands, should know how much his neighbour is receiving 
from the public funds at his expense.” ‘To do that the 
number of those receiving benefits should be stated with 
all possible exactitude. It would be more difficult to find 
out how benevolent funds are distributed. In 1918 close 
on ten million pounds were distributed for public charity 
in London, apart from three millions for missionary work 
and religious institutions, and also apart from the vast sum 
spent on mendicants—some of these, according to the 
Denison House Committee, are known to earn as muci 
as {2 a day, and in many cases more. It seems that any 
man with a genius for begging could make an income :'s 
good as that of the first-class professional man. 





Our Frontispiece 


B lhe front full-page illustration of this week’s CouNTRY 

LirE is a portrait of Lady Holden with her daughter, 
the Hon. Donna Holden. She is the daughter of the late 
Mr. B. G. Scott Judd, and married Lord Holden, as his second 
wife, in 1914. 


*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues 0/ 
furniture should be sent as soon as possible to CouNTRY Lire, and pr a 
in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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take the pre-war cost at 100—raises the question 

whether we shall ever return to the old prices. 
We notice that Sir Woodman Burbidge, in an interview 
with a newspaper correspondent, inclines to think that 
such a drop will not occur. His argument is that prices 
were too low before the war, and that if we can get 
them down to only twice as much as they stood at then, 
all will be well. ‘This may be so, but we have to remember 
that for several years before 1914 the tendency had been 
for food prices to go up. Wheat, the staple which governs 
the market, had ceased to come in as freely as it had in the 
eighties and nineties, and hence the loaf was continually 
rising in value. There is little chance that wheat will 
become excessively plentiful in our time. The present 
boom in America is exceptional and cannot serve as a guide. 
Nevertheless, it might fall so low as to bring the loaf down 
to say sevenpence, or, roughly speaking, half what it is 
to-day. It is easy to prophesy as to what may occur, but 
one does well to call to mind Disraeli’s favourite saying that 
“Tt is the unexpected that happens.”” He would be rash 
who, in the midst of the varying conditions in which we 
live, made a definite prophecy as to what is to occur 
within the next ten years. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, Windsor, Henry VII’s Chapel, 

Westminster, and King’s College Chapel, Cambridge— 
these are a trinity of Late Gothic buildings unequalled 
for their period in the world’s architecture. ‘The condi- 
tion of St. George’s Chapel is now giving cause for great 
anxiety ; indeed, as will be seen from the Dean’s letter 
elsewhere in this issue, the matter is so pressing that the 
architects who have been consulted will not guarantee that 
the Chapel will stand for another year without the roof 
collapsing. The major portion is to be closed, therefore, 
on Easter Tuesday, probably for three years, so that the 
work of repair may be immediately proceeded with. The 
Chapter have no funds available for the repairs which are 
imperative. ‘The matter has therefore been put before the 
King and the Knights of the Order of the Garter, and a 
committee under the chairmanship of the Prince of Wales 
has been formed. A private subscription has thus been 
inaugurated, and, including donations from firms holding 
the Royal Warrant, a sum of £25,000 has been raised. ‘The 
restoration work is estimated to cost £2,000 a month, so 
that the first year’s work is already secured ; but it is a 
matter of national concern that further funds should be 
forthcoming, and we recommend this most pressing and 
important work to the consideration of all who have regard 
for the preservation of one of the great Gothic buildings 
which have come down to us from past centuries. 


HE continued fall in the cost of living—it amounted 
to 14 points last week, leaving it still at 150, if we 


OLONEL MILLER’S article on ‘“‘ The Military Value 
of the English Riding Pony ” in the Times of Tuesday 
endorses in a very masterly way what has been said for 
years in our columns. He speaks with special authority 
about the uses found for ponies in the war and the difficulty 
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which was experienced in obtaining them, and says that so 
greatly has the estimation in which the pony is held been 
increased that he believes “‘ the height of remounts will be 
reduced and that 14.2 will soon be the lowest standard 
instead of the 15.2.” He recalls some _ interesting 
facts about the late Lord Harrington, who sometimes 
bred from a polo pony mare an animal too big for the 
game. Occasionally ‘‘ he got one about 15.2 of the cobby 
type that could carry even his big weight of sixteen stone 
to hounds.” Colonel Miller, in fact, makes out a very 
strong plea for supporting the National Pony Society, which 
for the last thirty years has done very excellent work. 


WHATEVER we may think of the mentality of the 

House of Commons, no one will grudge a little money 
spent in improving the building so as to increase the 
comfort of Members. Besides, many people who are 
troubled with draughty houses may learn something 
from the methods adopted for dealing with the draughts. 
A model to scale of the Chamber is being built at Dudding- 
ton. It is made of wood and is one-tenth of the size of 
the original. It is fitted with observation windows, and 
when all is ready coloured smokes will be pumped in so as 
to see exactly the direction in which the air currents go. 
This seems a most ingenious method of testing the ventila- 
tion, but it would hardly disclose the origin of any draughts 
due to defects of the building and its exits and entrances. 


AN EVENING. 
Over the darkening spinney the sun 
Has left a fringe of the palest blue 
And a long, faint cloud-line drowsily red. 
Earth, the lovely, is wooed and won 
By mist-eyed Evening; and overhead 
A star, the ghost of a star, shines through. 


Blind we had been with trouble and doubt : 
Now Beauty herself has anointed our eyes ; 
We grope no more, are aware, can see. 
The town grows other as lights leap out ; 
The meadows are peopled with mystery ; 
And our faith is quickened to enterprise. 
Joun MAcLeEop. 


T is a long time since any course of lectures on engraving 
has been given in London comparable in interest to that 
announced for next month by Mr. A. M. Hind of the British 
Museum. It is designed especially to interest collectors, 
the title being “‘ The Collecting of Prints and Drawings,” 
and Mr. Hind will draw upon the great store of learning 
and experience which he has acquired and placed ungrudg- 
ingly at the disposal of the public in his many years of 
service as an assistant (now Assistant Keeper) in the Depart- 
ment of Prints and Drawings. His excellent ‘“ Short 
History of Engraving and Etching”’ has met with much 
appreciation and is preparing to go into a third edition. 
The first lecture will be on ‘‘ The Making and Keeping of 
Collections,” the second on “ Old Prints,” and the third 
on ‘*‘ Modern Prints,” a subject which nowadays interests, 
perhaps, even a larger public than the second. ‘The fourth, 
on “ The Collecting of Old Master Drawings,” should 
prove the most interesting of all. England is still the 
best field for the collector of drawings, and even at 
moderate expense delightful acquisitions can be made in 
London salerooms by those who know what to look for 
and who rely sufficiently on their own judgment to dispense 
with the labels which point out drawings of obvious splen- 
dour and corresponding cost to the uninstructed millionaire. 


THE fine February we have been enjoying is probably 

in some measure accountable for the holiday spirit 
that has got into the air, in spite of the many causes for 
depression. Lord Desborough’s Bill for fixing the date 
of Easter will probably gain universal support. ‘There 
can be no need to debate the subject on historical or theo- 
logical grounds. Man was not made for holidays, but 
holidays were made for man, and a shifting Easter does 
not fit in with the present condition of things. Lord 
Desborough’s selection of the second Sunday in April 
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as Easter Sunday is probably as good as can be. April 
is the first out-of-doors month of the year. Flowers 


tempt the nature lover abroad, and the practical gardener 
likes to be at work on his tillage and seed sowing. If it 
were arranged this year as a temporary measure to start 
summer time in Easter Week it would get over a difficulty 
that would be finally solved by the passing of Lord Des- 
borough’s Bill. 


OW many of our readers know that Luke Howard, 
the Quaker who lived about a hundred years ago, 
found the names by which clouds are now generally known ? 
‘“‘ It was he who, likening the light straggling clouds of the 
upper sky to wind-blown wisps of hair, or perhaps to the 
long loose fringe of a garment (cirris dependentibus, as 
Phedrus has it), called them cirrus-clouds.” This is a 
passage from an article which will appear in our next issue, 
by Professor D’Arcy Thompson. It is a very beautifully 
written and fascinating discourse on “‘ Clouds,” having for 
its text the book on that subject by Mr. George Aubourne 
Clarke of Aberdeen, and to illustrate it Mr. Clarke has 
forwarded some of his exquisite photographic studies of 
clouds. Our readers may expect to find Professor D’Arcy 
Thompson’s contribution one of the most charming we 
have had the pleasure of publishing. 


LL Golfers who are fond of the foursome will be glad 
that the Captains of Oxford and Cambridge have 
agreed to play the University match by foursomes as well 
as by singles. ‘The foursome introduces into a golf match 
the real team element, for which all games are so much the 
better. It is sometimes, and not perhaps unjustly, said 
that golf is a selfish game ; but nobody who plays selfishly 
can hope to be a good foursome player. It is a game that 
can only be played successfully in a spirit of mutual confi- 
dence and forbearance. ‘The player must bear his partner’s 
mistakes with cheerfulness, giving him credit for doing 
his best, and his own with a due measure of passing con- 
trition, yet not with reiterated apologies. He must study 
his partner, not only as a golfer but as a human being, and 
discover the treatment to which he best responds. A 
foursome gives scope for that pleasant and solemn taking 
of counsel together which is a traditional feature of the 
old Scottish game, and there is no better training for young 
players. 


ZA\ MEMORIAL to Keats could hardly take a more 

appropriate form than that of a book such as the one 
issued by the Keats House Committee, Hampstead. Its 
contents show that he was in very truth a “ poet’s poet.” 
A goodly company of bards and prose writers, gathered not 
only from the ranks of English literature, but from all the 
great literary countries of Europe—Spain and Norway, 
Russia, Siberia, Italy, France and Greece—give their 
testimony. ‘To their songs of praise have to be added the 
hymns of those devotees who hail from the real home of 
poetry, ‘“‘ the brooding East.” Arabia and India and 
Persia have all sent their tribute to this lord of melodious 
beauty. 


HE death of Colonel C. R. Crosse removes what was 
probably the best known personality in rifle shooting 
circles. Notwithstanding the mass of detailed work with 
which necessarily he had to maintain intimate touch, he 
was accessible to everybody. Gifted with a splendid 
memory for persons and faces, he was able to impress 
everybody with the interest he took in their work, and, 
what was more, the assistance he rendered was of a most 
practical sort. His official manner was light-hearted and 
humorous, backed always with sympathy in any genuine 
difficulty. In the result he almost entirely escaped the 
petty worries which so often fall to the lot of an official, 
always labouring for the best. The death of Colonel 
Crosse will accentuate the changes in the conduct of the 
Bisley Meeting, which is now due to commence. As 
has already been recorded in these columns, its control 
will be shared by the several branches of His Majesty’s 
Services. In other words, Bisley has outgrown the some- 
what narrow restrictions implied by its constitution. For 
the future its administration will be in the hands of a 
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committee representative of all the interests for which it 
caters. Colonel Crosse attained pre-eminent success in a 
peculiarly difficult position, and he leaves a fine tradition by 
way of inheritance for his successor. 


[ N the past architecture found its highest interpretation 

in religious and ecclesiastical buildings. ‘To-day it is 
civic and commercial needs that offer the greatest scope 
for its expression, a truth America was the first to recognise 
and act upon. The conception of what might be attained 
in the way of commercial buildings has arisen from men of 
business, but it is the American school of classical architec- 
ture that has made possible such magnificent structures 
as the great banks, the stores and business houses of the 
United States, which take up the larger scale set in the 
railway termini, the public libraries and the State buildings. 
Very appropriately, therefore, as an American man of com- 
merce himself, Mr. Gordon Selfridge has been discussing 
with the Architectural Association the further possibilities 
of fine architecture to serve commercial needs. It was 
the Selfridge building in Oxford Street that set the new 
standard for London shop buildings. The big shop offers 
the chance for big architecture, though how sadly the 
opportunity has been missed one can see on every side in 
London. Individual buildings stand out as oases in the 
architectural desert—like Messrs. Debenham and Free 
body’s building in Wigmore Street and the CouNTRY 
Lire Offices in Covent Garden—but we cannot regard 
the bulk of modern commercial architecture as other 
than a vulgar medley on small and cramped lines. 
The larger manner needs, primarily, a larger architectural 
outlook on the part of our men of commerce, and, given 
this, we can hope for results equal to those which have 
been reached in America. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE FLOWERS 
We look on you, a rose, with our dull eyes, 
And call you perfect, and surmise 
That all we call a waste in Nature 
And a death, 
Falls short of perfectness and never can draw breath, 
Because we choose to call its life its death. 
I saw the resurrection of the flowers. 
What did I see ? 
Nought but man’s perfect roses in God’s bowers ? 
I saw a lovely sight in that great light. 
A golden dancing, 
Eternally entrancing 
To every dancer there, 
Danced in the sun-drenched air 
By every pollen grain that God had scattered 
Prodigal, through all the ages of the earth, 
To satisfy His mirth. 
Also I saw—cold and aloof as is the morning star, 
Dreaming and cool as icebergs in a sea, 
Or stalactytes within a sea-washed cave— 
Like pillars in some vast cathedral nave— 
The pistils never to receive the golden dust. 
On earth they may have once imagined lust, 
Who knows, but now 
Each marvellously wrought cool brow 
Was raised to God in utter peace. 
And underneath my feet 
Millions of seeds lay dreaming 
Unguessed, unknown dreams, 
Without fruition to a mortal eye— 
The dreams that lie, 
Each one mated 
In the beart of God. 
And others, winged ones, 
Floated 


Above the pregnant sod. 
ANNE F. Brown. 


T would seem that we are on the eve of devising a much 
more convenient train than has yet been in existence. 
The South Western Railway has almost completed four 
large corridor trains which will probably be the standard 
for the future. The most striking improvement introduced 
is to be found in the disposition of pantries which will 
enable the company to serve meals at any time and in any 
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part of the train. One of the most pronounced nuisances 
in the restaurant car of to-day is the crowded rush to the 
dinner or luncheon section. A considerable number of 
passengers like to arrange to feed on board. It is a cheery 
act in itself and serves to lighten the tedium of the journey, 


THE 


O victory could have been more popular than that 
of the King, whose massive and splendid stallion 
Field-Marshal V for the second time carried off the 
championship. It was evident, from the way he won 
in his class, that this result was probable if not 

inevitable. He had competitors that would have carried off 
the Champion’s Cup in many a year, and the runner-up in the 
class was Mr. J. H. Hughes with Rievaulx Friar. Sir B. 
Greenwell was third with Marden Dictator, the Duke of West- 
minster fourth with Burscough Friar, and Messrs. J. Forshaw 
and Sons fifth. They were a very splendid lot, but the Sandring- 
ham horse won easily. As he was bred on the Royal home farm 
his success is another tribute to the bracing quality of the winds 
from the sea that blow over its marshy pastures. 

In other respects the show was a very good one indeed. 
The entries show a satisfactory increase over those of last year 
and the quality of the animals shows decided improvement. 
The leading breeders realise that if the Shire is to hold his own 
in the world he must have bone and weight to fit him for pulling 
the heavy loads for which he is bred. The experience of the 
war has not been altogether lost. The Shire in the early years 
scarcely fulfilled expectations, but when hardened by the Army 
he was able to hold his own with any draught horse at the 
front. As the prosperity of Shire breeding must ultimately 
depend on .the usefulness of the animal, breeders are taking 
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but the tendency is for the demand to increase beyond the 
supply, with the result that there is a great deal of objection- 
able crowding and moving about which would be altogether 
obviated if each little party could be served with its meals 
in the carriage where it is travelling. 


SHOW 


the proper course in subordinating mere points to sub- 
stantial qualities. The King’s filly Maid Ntarion II, one of 
the most beautiful fillies we have ever seen, also was first in 
her class. 

Next to the King, Pendley Stock Farms were the greatest 
prize winners, and thoroughly deserved their success. ‘The 
company, produced the best filly, one, two or three years old, in 
Bignell Sister Superior, with the King’s Maid Marion II as 
runner-up ‘They also secured the cup for the best mare with 
Marden Evelyn II, bred by the late Sir Walpole Greenwell ; 
Mr; R. W. Carson was runner-up with Halstead Royal Duchess. 
Among others who were first in their class were Mr. R. L. Mond, 
with Viscount Childwick of Sundridge, Sir B. Greenwell with 
Marden Premier, Sir A. Nicholson with Hall Place Champion, 
Mr. F. W. Cope with Blaisdon Draughtsman and Messrs. 
Forshaw and Sons with Roycroft Forest King. In the female 
classes, Mr. W. J. Cumber, Mr. R. L. Mond and Mr. R. W. 
Castle deserve mention as having won the first prize in their 
various classes. ‘The show gave convincing evidence that Shire 
breeding in this country is as popular and as successful as could 
be wished. The attendances compare satisfactorily with any 
for previous years, and on the Wednesday afternoon, when the 
judging for championships took place and King George had the 
pleasure of witnessing the victory of his horse, the Agricultural 
Hall was crowded. 
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NATURE’S BABIES 


By Lueut.-CoLoneL R. E. Drake-BROCKMAN. 








WITHIN A FEW HOURS OF ITS BIRTH THE BABY GAZELLE WILL WALK, RUN, AND CLEVERLY TAKE COVER. 


HERE is no more interesting pastime than the rearing 

of wild animals, particularly when the tiny captives can 

be brought up under nearly natural conditions and given 

as much freedom as possible. To watch their quaint 

and various ways and weird antics is never wearisome 

but always entertaining. Each species of antelope seems 

to have some characteristic peculiar to its type and, whereas 

at first sight there is a similitude in the behaviour of all the 

species of one genus, on closer acquaintance some well marked 

differences will be found. ‘This is even more marked among 

the carnivores. Some will be found to be extremely easy to tame, 

while others are equally difficult. For example, I have never 

known a baby lion which was not easy to tame, while, on the 

other hand, the leopard cub is most difficult at all times, and 
not infrequently quite impossible. 

The lesser cats, such as the caracal or lynx, the serval and 

the wild cat, however young, and even when handled from the 


day of birth, will spit and growl and scratch with all the venom 
and malice of which their spiteful little natures are capable. 
A favourite lynx of mine which I had reared from babyhood 
until full grown would never let me touch a hair of its body 
without a terrific commotion, and whenever I greeted it with 
a friendly call it growled and spat out its reply with a venomous 
promptitude worthy of the bitterest of foes. 

No one who has kept a variety of carnivores would refuse 
the palm for sweetness of temper and perfect charm of manner 
to the cheetah. Always as playful as a kitten and amusing and 
entertaining as a puppy, cheetah cubs are hard to beat among 
Nature’s babies. After the first fortnight’s tussle with goat’s 
milk and once the infantile diarrhoea, which seems inevitable, 
is over, they thrive well, and with ordinary care will grow rapidly 
until they reach adult life. Less dangerous at all times than 
the other large carnivores, they are very easy to handle, never 
treacherous or intractable, and make the most delightful of 
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pets. Provided that no dogs 
or other domestic animals are 
kept, they can be allowed to 
roam at liberty about a house 
or garden until half or three 
parts grown, and can_ be 
handled without fear. 
Antelopes, as a_ general 
rule, vary little one from the 
other. They are easy to tame 
and, unlike carnivores, object 
strongly to being handled and 
caressed, but will frequently 
follow one about like a dog. 
Conspicuous among them 
stands out the klipspringer. 
This little goat-like creature 
which lives among the moun- 
tain crags is not only easily 
domesticated, but is so intelli- 
gent that it will recognise its 
master’s voice and will come 
bounding towards him and 
give vent to its joe de vivre 
in a succession of runs, leaps, 
twists and turns which astonish 
by their variety and quaintness. 
One of the most striking 
points in the rearing of all 
wild babies is the slowness of 
development in some species 
and the rapidity in others. 
The higher the brain develop- 
ment the slower the body 
growth is a rule. For ex- 
ample, the monkeys and cats 
require the attention of their 
mothers longer than the ante- 
lopes. It is truly remarkable 
how rapidly a baby gazelle will 
start looking after itself. 
Within a few hours of its birth 
it is not only able to walk but 
run at the heels of its mother ; 
and, when pursued, its instinct 
tells it how and where to take 
cover by lying down flat with 
legs tucked under it and neck 
and head stretched out flat on 
the ground. It will often 
crouch in this attitude until it 
is almost trodden on _ before 
leaping up and running away. 
Within a week or two a baby 
gazelle will outstrip the fleetest 
of human runners over a short 
distance, although it will soon 
become exhausted. All young 
gazelles will thrive on goat’s 
milk, while the larger and 
bovine antelopes are better 
reared on cow’s milk. Young 
gazelles will seldom pass small 
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THE HAPPY LITTLE KLIPSPRINGER 


A BABY HYZENA. 


CHEETAH CUBS: PERHAPS THE MOST ENTERTAINING OF NATURE’S BABIES. 


THE LITTLE LYNX WILL SPIT, GROWL AND SCRATCH FROM 
THE DAY OF ITS BIRTH. 


MOST DIFFICULT TO TAME, AND SOMETIMES IMPOSSIBLE, 
THE LEOPARD CUB. 
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bits of paper or cloth without 
chewing and trying to swallow 
them, an operation they usually 
succeed in doing unless pre- 
vented. Dry leaves and dry 
grasses are very often preferred 
to the succulent green new 
growth. 

The young of greater and 
lesser koodoos and other big 
antelopes are far less interest- 
ing as a rule than the smaller 
species, although surpassing the 
latter very often in beauty. 
Among koodoos, the lesser is 
the more difficult to rear, and 
for one reason or another 
usually dies before reaching 
adult age. They will attempt 
to jump obstacles in the 
way almost as soon as_ they 
can run and before they are 
strong enough to land safely on their feet. Even more difficult 
to bring up than the lesser koodoo is the baby dik-dik, that 
diminutive little creature which is only found in the low acacia 
scrub country or in regions where the aloes and sansevieria 
abound. The dik-dik, even under the most ideal conditions, 
is extremely difficult to rear, but once it has been success- 
fully weaned, it will thrive in any hot and sandy locality. 
Overfeeding with undiluted goat’s milk is the most common 
cause of illness, and the latter is usually followed by death. 

The young puppies of hyznas and wild dogs are always 
odoriferous beasts, particularly the latter, the penetrating 
smell of which carries a long way, rendering them peculiarly 
obnoxious pets. It is strange how this foul odour sticks to the 
wild dog from its puppyhood to its old age. No matter how 
clean the animal itself or its kennel and surroundings are 
kept, the odour clings. I recall a puppy of this comparatively 
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rare beast, the sole survivor of 
three taken from the mother 
soon after their birth, which I 
kept for some months before it 
grew so strong that it broke its 
chain and escaped. It was 
always very timid, and unless 
dragged out of its kennel used 
to hide itself in the darkest 
corner and resist every effort 
to coax it out in the day time. 
All day it slept, but as soon 
as the sun had set it would 
emerge from its kennel and 
make the night hideous by 
its weird, uncanny howl which 
could be heard a considerable 
distance away. I may here 
mention, what is not generally 
known, that the bitch of the 
wild dog usually brings forth 
her puppies in an earth like 
the vixen, the jackal and the aardwolf, while hyznas are 
born in caves. 

The newly born spotted hyzna is practically: jet black and, 
like a puppy, takes some days to open its eyes. It is anything 
but beautiful, but not nearly so odoriferous as the puppies of 
the wild dog. It is, moreover, at birth covered with soft silky 
black hair, whereas the latter is almost hairless, particularly 
on the muzzle, head and ears. 

Among the foxes and jackals the puppies of the long- 
eared fox are quite the most delightful. Their teeth are exceed- 
ingly sharp and, when feeding them, should be carefully 
avoided. ‘They are easy to rear, are very sociable and soon 
get tame. When not curled up asleep they are very restless 
and invariably move about at the trot in what appears to be 
an aimless manner. They make a very peculiar yapping noise 
quite unlike other foxes and jackals. 





A “DAVIS CUP” 


FOR GOLF 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


E have lately received from America the 

conditions of play for the ‘‘ International Golf 

Team Championship’? which the United States 

Gof Association proposes to institute some way 

in imitation, as I suppose, of the Davis Cup 
Competition in lawn tennis. The Cup has, I believe, been 
given by Mr. Walker, who was last year’s president of the 
U.S.G.A. and gained the liking and respect of every British 
golfer who met him when he came over with the American 
golfing delegation. The conditions come to us from Mr. 
Howard Whitney, this year’s president, who is equally popular 
here. They provide that the first contest is to take place some 
time next September on the National Golf Links of America, 
near Southampton, on Long Island, than which there is no 
more difficult and, perhaps, no finer golf course anywhere. 
Therefore, this competition has been founded under the best 
and worthiest auspices in American golf; and, whether we are 
inclined to like it or not, we must examine it with the respect 
that it deserves. 

I cannot set out all the conditions, but will try shortly to 
summarise them. The competition is to be played under the rules 
of the holders for the time being, called the ‘‘ champion nation.”’ 
It is to be managed by a committee of management appointed by 
the “champion nation ”’ and played in their country. There 
will be an eliminating round’ or rounds, as in the Davis Cup, 
and a challenge round. A team is to consist of four players, 
who, with two substitutes, will be rominated beforehand. All 
the matches are to be over thirty-six holes, and the scores are 
to be reckoned thus: One point to the winner of the first 
eighteen, one point to the winner of the second eighteen, and 
three points to the winner of the match. In championship 
competitions the first day’s play is to be by foursomes, the 
second by four-ball matches, and the third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth by singles, in which each member of one side shall play 
each member of the other. I leave out a number of more or 
less fecrmal regulations as to captains, umpires and so on, 
but the last, though it does not immediately concern us, is 
important: ‘‘ The Executive Committee of the U.S.G.A. is 
specifically authorised to pay the expenses of the team repre- 
senting the United States in all matches (including elimination 
contests) for this Cup.” 

Golf is not yet so cosmopolitan a game as lawn tennis, 
There are not yet champions all over the world, and I take it 


that at the moment the success or, indeed, the serious existence 
of the competition depends on whether or not a team goes to 
America from the British Isles. There is no body here quite 
corresponding to the U.S.G.A., but there is the Royal and 
Ancient Club and its Championship Committee, and if a team 
did go it would presumably have to go with the R. and A.’s 
blessing. Apart from all other questions, there is the intensely 
practical one of finance. To send a team and its reserve players 
to America would cost a good deal. It would be quite 
impossible to send a representative side of players who could 
pay their own expenses, and futile to sanction a side having no 
pretensions to be representative. If it was decided to pay the 
team’s expenses, it might be possible to raise a fund, as was 
done, I believe, with the polo team; but such a decision cannot 
be assumed. The question opened up might have such a 
far-reaching consequence that it would, at any rate, be very 
seriously debated. There is, therefore, one very solid difficulty 
to be faced at the outset. 

I foresee two more difficulties in the conditions for the 
competition as to which all golfers will not agree. One consists 
of the playing of four-ball matches. I am very sure that some, at 
any rate, of our golfing legislators would strenuously object to 
the decision of any part of a serious golf match by four-ball play. 
Possibly they would be regarded as dreadfully crusty, hide- 
bound old Tories for doing so, but I do not think this would 
alter their point of view. I am afraid I am rather in the old 
and crusted line myself on this subject. A four-ball match is 
often excellent fun, but I cannot bring myself to regard it as a 
serious and satisfactory test of golf. Whether we are right or 
wrong, no competition worthy of the name is so played over 
here. Indeed, the popularity of the foursome as a test of the 
game has gained rather than receded in the last few years. 
Witness the decision to add foursomes to singles in the University 
match. I very much doubt whether we should consent to take 
a step which put these two forms of game on an apparent 
equality. 

A second objection might arise as to the method of scoring. 
If a match is over thirty-six holes, there is surely only one winner, 
namely, the man who at some period of the second eighteen is 
more holes up than there are holes left to play. To call the man 
who is up at lunch time ‘‘ the winner of the first eighteen,” 
and give him a point for it, seems just a little illogical, It is 
a method of playing golf which is contrary to our notions of 
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how it should be done, and will not, unless I am much mistaken 
in them, appeal to some of those who are likely to decide this 
question for us. 

I am writing without inside knowledge. I may be wrong 
as to these objections or they may not be insuperable. Con- 
ditions as first laid down are not necessarily adamant. Any 
British golfers who went to play at the National Golf Links 
would have one of the most delightful times of their lives. That 
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I know from personal experience. It is a glorious place and 
the friendliness and hospitality of the members there would 
make even more strenuous the task of battling for six consecutive 
days round that tremendous course. But personally I do not 
believe a team will go. The difficulty of expenses seems to me, from 
more points of view than one, too great; nor do I discern among 
golfers on this side any passionate desire for international contests 
such as might possibly overcome it. 





LORD HARRINGTON’S HUNT 


N the Derbyshire side of the South Notts country 

Lord Harrington hunts a rough country of small 

grass enclosures and rather hairy fences, the nature 

of which is very aptly depicted for us in the accom- 

panying sketches. Lord Petersham hunts the hounds 
himself, and again the artist has told us the impression made 
on him by the huntsman keen to be with hounds; not even 
uncompromising looking post and rails keep him from the 
pack, although the artist has suggested that some, at least, of 
the field know where there is a gate. Nevertheless, a huntsman 
who is out to kill his foxes must, if possible, be with his hounds, 
ible-to cheer them forward or hold them on if they hesitate. 
[his is, no doubt, one secret of success, and in two pictures— 
Fig. 1) that of the Master jumping the post and rails, with his 
xyes on the pack, and (Fig. 5) that of the start from Ladywood, 
vhere the Master and his whipper-in are for the moment held 
vy a single line of railway—we see the huntsman’s single-minded 
lesire to be with his hounds. ‘They have just, come away from 
Uadywood (Colonel Newdigate’s wood), which is one of the 
rusted coverts of the Hunt. The pack have clearly a scent, 
and the drive which they show and the way the tail hounds 
are straining to join the main body suggest to us a scenting day 
vith good promise of a run before them. There is a grass 
under foot, and hounds are chiming away in all the keenness 
of a pack of foxhounds when the fox is not far in front and they 
ere on good terms with him. It is nearly a century ago since 
hounds were racing away to Sandy Acre from this same Lady- 
wood and not a soul saw a yard except the whipper-in. There 
is often a rare scent hereabouts, and the pack fairly slipped 
their field between Locko and Ladywood. The fences are 
rather deceptive. They look easier than they are. They are 
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1.—THE MASTER, LORD PETERSHAM, JUMPING THE RAILS. 





hairy, and there are, as one picture shows us, traps for the 
unwary (Fig. 2). Weare not sure that the veteran in the middle 
distance on the left who is putting on pace is not the wisest, 
for a horse going fast will land us clear of traps and blind ditches 
on the far side. The country includes some collieries, and nearly 
every miner is an enthusiastic sportsman. Indeed, I have been 
told, when in another colliery country, of several miners who 
clubbed for a horse and hunting kit and took it in turns to come 
out with the local pack. To-day the Derbyshire miners turn 
out on foot and are so keen as sometimes to embarrass the 
huntsman. I recollect hunting in a Leicestershire colliery 
district when a party of miners were lionising a town friend 
with the hounds. The run had been favourable to pedestrians 
and they had run themselves almost to a standstill when the 
stranger exclaimed in rather aggrieved tones: “ You’ve shown 
me the ’ounds and the ’orses, but I’ve never seen no blooming 
fox.” We killed a little further on, so I hope he had a good 
view. The present Lord Fitzwilliam, who hunts a colliery 
district, bears warm testimony to the sportsmanship of these 
men. 

In the picture of the Hunt landing over a drop fence 
(Fig. 3), the artist offers us an interesting puzzle. ‘Those two 
men in the foreground—will they complete their falls or not ? 
The one on the right, if he can regain his saddle, will recover ; 
but his is a critical situation, and reminds me that it was thus 
that I made my first appearance before a strange field in a certain 
well known Leicestershire Hunt. But the one on the left— 
can he escape? Will the horse recover if he can sit still and leave 
the horse’s head alone? There is a chance that good shoulders 
may save him. At all events, with the weather we have had, 
the falling would be soft and he may perhaps roll clear, for 
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2—A 'TRAPPY FENCE BY 
if that horse does fall he is bound to roll over. The man on 
the extreme right is sitting right back and will probably come 
safely over and gain two or three lengths on the leaders, who 
were perhaps riding a little jealously. A good deal depends, 
in the case of a critical situation like this, on whether the horse 
is fresh or blown, old or young. A fairly fresh young horse 
will recover himself in a marvellous way. But had Baggallay 
Hill (Fig. 4) come in their way before the fence there would 
be little chance for them. Who does not sympathise with that 
agonising climb up a steep hill with hounds running like mad 
on the level, and the lucky ones who have reached the top first 
galloping away on their tracks? These are the lightweights ; 
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the heavyweights dare not hurry, or they will find they have a 
blown horse at the top. ‘Talk about “ sitting and suffering ”’ 
in a race—it is nothing to what one goes through in the ascent 
of a hill when out hunting. Lord Petersham hunts a slip of 
Derbyshire, and it is in places hilly, almost mountainous. 
Breastplates may not be fashionable, but with a slack-loined horse 
in a hilly country I have often blessed the man who invented 
them. But let the country be what it may, when we put these 
pictures on one side we feel as if we had been hunting with a 
keen huntsman and a hard-driving pack, that this life has 
nothing better; and, as Dick Christian used to say, “‘ it is not the 
country as brings them but the men and the hounds.” =X. 
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4-—UP BAGGALY’S HILL. 


























5—START OF A HUNT FROM LADYWOOD. 
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ANONS ASHBY in Northamptonshire has been 

the home of the Dryden family for some four centuries, 

ever since, in the days of Henry VIII, for some un- 

known reason, a certain David Dryden, or else his 

son John, came out of far-away Cumberland and 

settled here. One small fact relating to John, namely, that 
part of the Ashby property is described as “ parcel of his 
inheritance,” rather points to its having been his father who first 
acquired land in the parish. However this may be, John became 
firmly established, and married the daughter of the other principal 
landowner, Sir John Cope, either in 1551 or 1552. ‘The land 
held by the Copes descended in that family until 1664, when 
it was purchased by the Dryden of the time. The part thus 
bought was the site of the Priory and the demesne lands 
attached to it, that is, the lands occupied by the owner himself. 
This mention of the Priory takes us at once to the origin 

of the name Canons Ashby. There had been a monastery 
here of Austin Canons, founded in the reign of Henry II an 
suppressed, along with the lesser monasteries, in 1536. This 
Ashby was therefore called Canons Ashby to distinguish it 
from other places of the same name, of which there are several 
inthe county. As was almost invariably the case with suppressed 
monasteries, the property of the monks soon passed into secular 
hands, and in the year following the suppression that at Ashby 
was granted to a Sir Francis Bryan, from whom it passed in 
the next year to Sir John Cope. Sir John made himself a house 
out of the monastic buildings, but this has entirely disappeared, 
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save that one or two relics have survived in the shape of tw: 
armorial panels of wood, and a charming fragment of carved 
stone displaying the crest of the Copes attached to a fluted 
column. Small as these remains are, they establish two interest- 
ing facts—that the house must have been finely embellished 
and that its date must have been about 1550. 

It would appear, then, that John Dryden the stranger from 
Cumberland, made a good match when he married the daughter 
of Sir John Cope. But, although he married the daughter, he 
did not succeed to the father’s house, as we have already seen. 
This was of little consequence, however, since he had a house 
of his own within a pistol shot of his father-in-law’s. ‘There 
is no record of the builder of this house, but, judging from the 
character of the earliest work in it, it would not be rash to believe 
that his father either began it or acquired it very soon after the 
suppression of the monastery, for there are pointed arches to 
some of the doors, and the mouldings are of Late Gothic 
character. This is well shown in the view of the kitchen wing 
of the courtyard (Figs. 3 and 5), and close to the door is a 
circular window of unusual form, the presence of which is 
most easily accounted for by presuming that it came from the 
destroyed monastery, which may also have been the original 
home of the doorway itself. 

John Dryden is said by Anthony Wood to have been a 
schoolmaster and to have named his second son after Erasmus 
of Rotterdam, who stood godfather to the child, and he adds 
that members of the family had in his own hearing gloried 
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in the name. But Baker, in his History of the county, disposes 
of the supposition by showing that Erasmus died some twenty 
years before his namesake was born, and shrewdly adds that 
Sir John Cope would never have married his daughter to so 
humble a person as a schoolmaster. Baker suggests that the 
child was named after his mother’s brother, Erasmus Cope. 
Whencesoever the name was derived, it persisted in the family 
for many generations, and, among others, the father of the poet 
bore it. In connection with this point it is interesting to find 
that Sir Thomas Tresham, who built the market house at 
Rothwell, some five and twenty miles away, and displayed in 
its frieze the arms of his friends, gentry of the district, included 
those of Cope, but not those of Dryden. Sir John Cope 
appears at Canons Ashby for the first time as acquiring the 
suppressed monastery, just about the period when the oldest 
part of the Dryden house was being built, and whether or not 
John Dryden was a man of learning who, like others of the period 
similarly endowed, made a good alliance, or whether he was 
a friend of Tresham or not, the fact remains that he was a man 
of substance and had a good house. The house, as the following 
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built it, for he came from Cumberland, a district where Peel 
towers abounded, and, indeed, were the ordinary form of house 
of the smaller landowners. For many miles on either side 
of the border and along its whole length these towers, containing 
no more than five or six rooms, were the homes of men of loca! 
note, and so continued well into the seventeenth century ; 
while further south, and away from the feuds which distracted 
the region of romance where England and Scotland adjoin, 
families of like importance had built themselves fine mano: 
houses without a thought of defensive precautions. 

John Dryden died in 1584, leaving considerable possession 
behind him which he bequeathed to those of his twelve childre:: 
who survived him. He desired to be buried at Ashby near hi: 
father-in-law, and he enjoined his daughters to be guided i: 
their choice of husbands by their mother and eldest surviving 
brother, and on the latter he laid his injunction to have specia! 
care and regard to the disposal of his sisters’ hands. The heir 
on whom this serious responsibility rested was his second son 
Erasmus, and it is to be hoped that he rose to the only occasion 
when the exercise of his judgment became necessary. 
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pages will show, is one of the most delightful that has come down 
to us from the past, and one that tells with rare continuity the 
domestic story of a long line of squires. 

A brief account of the descent of these squires will not 
be without interest, inasmuch as it will show how one family 
has remained in possession of the estate, although not always 
in the male line, how its members took part in the management 
of public affairs, and in what relation the poet, who was the 
most celebrated of the race, stood to them. Incidentally, it 
will indicate to which of them the house is indebted for its 
component parts. 

Starting, then, with John, who first made his mark in this 
district, it is to him that the greater part of the house must be 
assigned (Fig. 1), for the house which we may suppose he 
inherited comprised little more than the tower and the dining- 
room wing adjoining it. Whether or not the early door and 
window which came from the monastic buildings formed part 
of the original house it is impossible to say for certain, but the 
probability is that John built them into his large extensions. 
The tower (Fig. 2) is an unusual feature for this part of the 
country, since it is not and never has been an entrance gate- 
house; but its presence would be explained if John’s father 
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Erasmus was twice sheriff of the county and was created 
a baronet in the year 1619. He evidently continued and 
improved the building on which his father and grandfather had 
been engaged, for the detail of a great part of the house belongs 
to his period, 1584 to 1632. In May of the latter year he diec 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, Sir John, second baronet. 
who a month later married his third wife. Her arms appear 
upon the fine coved ceiling of the drawing-room, which wil! 
be illustrated in the course of this account. Sir John took a 
wider part in public affairs than his father, for in addition to 
being sheriff of the county in 1635 he was also its Member oi 
Parliament in 1640 and 1654. He died in 1658. He had two 
brothers, William and Erasmus, who are both of interest, 
since the son of William became eventually the fourth baronet, 
and the son of Erasmus was the illustrious poet, John Dryden. 
This Erasmus settled in the county, at Tichmarsh, and married 
the daughter of a brother of the squire, by name the Rev. Henry 
Pickering, rector of the adjacent village of Aldwinckle All Saints, 
and at the rectory was the poet born in the year 1631. He 
inherited from his father some property at Blakesley, near to 
Canons Ashby, and in his youth used to stay at his uncle’s, 
where, indeed, he fell in love with his cousin Honor. But the 
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match never came off ; Dryden made a rather 
unhappy marriage, and Honor, although she did 
not reciprocate the poet’s affection at the time, 
remained single all her life. In his later years, 
although Dryden kept up his connection with 
his native county, it was rather with his 
mother’s relations, who lived near Tichmarsh, 
than with his father’s that he was in close touch. 
He does not therefore make a large figure in the 
history of the house at Canons Ashby. 

On Sir John’s death in 1658 he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Sir Robert, third baronet, 
who was the eldest child of the third wife. Sir 
Robert in his turn was sheriff of the county, and 
thus took his part in public affairs, but he does 
not seem to have left much of a mark on the 
house, except in leaving his name attached to a 
room in the wing adjoining the road, a room so 
far out of the common as to have an oriel 
window high up in the gable, as may be seen 
in the first of our illustrations. Sir Robert 
enjoyed the property for fifty years, and died un- 
inarried in 1708. Thereupon ensued a rather 
complicated state of affairs in the family history, 
‘or Sir Robert bequeathed the estates to a nephew 
of his cousin the poet, by name Edward, while 
the title devolved on a cousin of his own, the son 
of his uncle William, already mentioned. The 
title and estates thus became severed for a time. 
‘This cousin was Sir John, fourth baronet, but, as 
ie died two years later without heirs male, the 
‘itle jumped away to the poet’s third son (his 
‘wo elder brothers being dead), who became Sir 
“rasmus Henry, fifth baronet. He enjoyed the 
title but six months and died unmarried. He is 
said by most biographers of the poet to have 
heen of weak intellect, an infirmity inherited from 
his mother ; but this idea arose from the fact that 
the rents of his patrimony at Blakesley were 
received by his uncle on his behalf. The fact 
was, however, that he and his brothers joined the 
Roman Catholic Church along with their father, 
and the penal laws of the time accounted for 
the anomalous position. Upon his death in 1710 
the title again took a devious course and reverted 
to his uncle Erasmus (the father of Edward, now 
in possession of the property), who accordingly 
became Sir Erasmus, sixth baronet. The title 
would in the ordinary course have come to 
Edward himself, but, as he died before his father, 
it devolved upon his son John in the year 1718, 
when the latter had been in possession of the 
estates just a year. The title and property 
thus became once more united after ten years 
of severance. 

Having emerged from this mist of com- 
plication, we can take up the tale of the house 
with Edward on his accession in 1708. Imme- 
diately after acquiring the property he must have 
set about modernising the house. He introduced 
many sash windows, especially in the whole of 
the garden front, he blocked up some of the old 
windows, he made new entrance doors both on 
the garden front and that facing the green court, 
and he embellished the interior with new doors 
and panelling. ‘To him also may be ascribed the 
general lay-out of the garden and green court with 
their fine and variedly designed gate piers (Figs. 6, 
7,8 and g). Since his time no work of historical 
importance has been done except in the room called 
Spenser’s—merely repairs and minor alterations. 

The subsequent history of the family may 
be deferred for the time in order to examine the 
house rather more closely with the help of the 
illustrations. It stands by the side of a small 
cross-road running in one direction to Preston 
Capes and Woodford, now a considerable railway 
centre, in the other to Eydon and Moreton 
Pinkney. Just opposite to the house another 
cross-road goes away to Adstone and thence by 
a devious route to Northampton. Why the house 
should have been built so unusually close to 
public roads is by no means, clear. At the 
time of building they were little more than 
tracks, and until quite recent times they were un- 
enclosed and encumbered with numerous gates ; 
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4.—THE ENTRANCE TO THE HALL, WHICH EXTENDS AS FAR AS THE TOWER. 





§-—DOORWAY AND WINDOW, WHICH PROBABLY CAME FROM THE MONASTERY. 
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but, in any case, there must from the earliest times have 
been well trodden approaches to the monastery. ‘The first 
illustration (Fig. 1) shows the wing adjoining the road, 
together with a lower and partly later wing containing the 
present (and original) front entrance, which has a flat-pointed 
arch indicative of a fairly early date. The main wing is, as 
far as its detail is concerned, of the late sixteenth century, 
but a few sash windows have been inserted. ‘The front entrance 
is faced by the back of the coachhouse. This entrance leads 


Copyright. 


through a short passage into a courtyard, illustrated in the next 
four views. A flagged pathway leads straight across the court 
to the front door of the hall, up a flight of steps (Fig. 4). To 
the left is the hall itself abutting on the tower, the windows of 
which indicate its early date—some time in the first half of the 
sixteenth century. Although the windows of the hall are 
later and, perhaps, the work of Sir Erasmus (1584-1632), yet 
it is certain that his father had a hall in the same place, for 
John Dryden’s arms impaling Cope appear in the spandrel 
of the door which once led from the hall to the green court. 
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Turning to the right, the back of the wing adjoining the 
road becomes visible (Fig. 3), including the early door and 
circular window already mentioned, which are supplemented 
by an early window breaking the line of the roof. The window: 
in the angle on the ground floor help to light the kitchen. 

The remaining illustrations lead away from the house, 
to which a return will shortly be made, and show some of the 
striking features of the lay-out. The gate piers surmounted 
by the Dryden crest, a demi-lion holding a sphere (Fig. 6) 
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are at the. bottom of the garden and lead on to the Eydon road 
Those with the urns (Fig. 7) lie between the park and _ the 
garden. The obelisk piers (Fig. 8) are on the axial line of the 
green court, and are faced in the park by a delightful lead 
shepherd ; while those which carry the suits of armour (Fig. 9) 
give access from the park to the road running alongside ot 
the house. The charming little pointed doorway (Fig. 10), 
which may have been brought from some other part of the 
premises, pierces the wall between the green court and the 
garden. J. A. Gotcu. 
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ARABIA DESERTA 


HOSE who did not make acquaintance with Mr. 

Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta* when the first 

edition was published may very well ask what manner 

of man he is. He will read in the introduction by 

Colonel Lawrence that ‘‘ we call the book ‘ Doughty ’ 
pure and simple, for it is a classic and the personality of Mr. 
Doughty hardly comes into question.” This is great praise, 
but it cannot be gainsaid. Arabia Deserta is, as far as one 
judgment at least is concerned, the greatest travel book of 
our time, and it may be of some interest to describe the tests 
of which this conclusion is the result. Let us call to mind 
what is done by the average voyager. He tells of his route, 
of his breakfasts, of his dinners, and a thousand little personal 
details, and hardly ever leaves behind a clear impression. 
But in a great book two things must be represented. ‘The 
first is the spirit of place and the second the spirit of the people ; 
and these are not permanent but shifting entities. What we 
may calf local individualism or local character always tends 
to be worn smooth by the feet of travellers. When a remote 
part of the world is brought into contact with civilisation 
idiosyncrasies and peculiarities are rubbed off. Suppose a 
coal mine were found in the desert it would in a very short time 
completely alter the characteristics of the inhabitants. Suppose, 
what is more probable, that some factory or industry were 
established : a similar effect would follow. Nay, if a place 
happens to become a favourite resort of pleasure-seekers or 
other travellers it soon loses those peculiar features which 
sndeared it to the first comers. Forty years ago, when Mr. 
Doughty made his great adventure, the Arabian people were 
oretty much what they had been for thousands of years before. 
Probably, no one will again have the opportunity he enjoyed. 
For years the crudities of the natives have been worn away 
ind the war put a crown upon this slow process. ‘The character 
of the country is more stable; but it, too, is liable to change in 
some places. The discovery of a goldfield will alter a landscape, 
ind so will the drainage of a marsh. But these could not 
affect the desert Arabia, which is a land of “ illimitable empty 
wastes.” Sand plain and sand rock, cliffs and their like yield 
imperceptibly to the influence of time and suffer nothing from 
the invasions of industry. What remains to ask, then, is in 
regard to the qualifications of Mr. Doughty for rendering the 
spirit of the people and the spirit of the land in which they 
live. He describes himself with a humility which is really 
the finest pride as “‘ a disciple of the divine Muse of Spenser 
and Venerable Chaucer,” and the object of his travels may 
readily be gathered from the three or four lines with which he 
opens his preface to the second edition : 

Of surpassing interest to those many minds, which seek after 
philosophic knowledge and instruction, is the Story of the Earth, Her 
— living creatures, the human generations and Her ancient 
TOCKS. 

Such is his own description of himself and his aims. 
But the reader would be dull indeed who did not enlarge 
it as he went on reading. At first he is much struck with the 
manner in which Mr. Doughty uses Chaucerian language, 
for the author takes evident pleasure in reviving old phrases 
and forms of conversation and in the use of words that are 
obsolete in living society but, nevertheless, carry with them a 
fine flavour of the countryside and its folklore. ‘They are words 
which formed part of the daily speech of our forefathers, and 
many of them could be revived with advantage. But in a 
little while one ceases to think of anything that is merely verbal. 
The author not only drinks deeply from the fountain of our 
mother tongue, he is not only a disciple of Chaucer, but one 
of his tribe and kin. The very qualities—keen observation, 
wit, clear statement and infinite sympathy with all that js 
human—impress themselves as he goes on. Just in the way 
in which he captures and renders the rough people of the 
desert so Chaucer must have captured and rendered the pecu- 
liarities of the people of his time. There is more to say. The 
young Doughty was one of those flowers of the English race 
which are produced at rare intervals. ‘Truth and honour were 
as inseparable from him in dealing with the men who hated 
his religion and often threatened his life as they were when he 
was living among his fellows at home. His unfailing courage 
is also an attribute of the breed. Withal he was a young man 
of very indifferent physique, little fitted, one would have 
thought, to withstand the hardships of the desert. But these 
qualities of sincerity and frankness were so apparent even to 
the tribesmen that he got through without losing his life, which 
was miraculous in that climate and at that time. 

Now we propose to choose a chapter at random for the 
purpose of showing by actual quotation the characteristics 
we have tried to describe. The one that comes by chance to 





the eye is Chapter xv of the second book, called ** The Christian 
Stranger Driven From Aneyza ; and Recalled.” In the 
course of a few lines we come upon two contrasting pictures, 
one that of a nimble young gallant who dissembled the voice 
of an enemy and the other a sketch of a child “‘ tender and 
beautiful as a spring blossom ”’: 

Go and kiss thine uncle Khalil, quoth the young man, who was his 
elder brother ; and the sweet boy—that seemed a flower too delicate 
for the common blasts of the world, kissed me ; and afterward he kissed 
the Beduins, and all the company : this is the Arabs’ home tenderness. 

_Any other man would have been too anxious and appre- 
hensive to notice such things, for the people in their religious 
zealotry were turning against him. One day when he came 
back from his luncheon he found that his watch had been 
stolen—a very serious thing, because there had always been 
the chance of making a little money by selling it. His comment 
is: “the town is uncivil in comparison with the desert!” 
Then his vaccination pens were purloined—it will not be 
forgotten that he was travelling as a doctor. But in spite of 
what is happening to himself he eulogises the merits of those 
among whom he is dwelling: 

d Hazardry, banquetting, and many running sores and _ hideous 
sinks of our great towns are unknown to them. The Arabs, not less 
frugal than Spartans, are happy in the Epicurean moderation of their 
religion. Aneyza is a welfaring civil town more than other in Nomadic 
Arabia : in her B. Temim citizens is a spirit of industry, with a good plain 
understanding—howbeit somewhat soured by the rheum of the Wahaby 
religion. : 

Since the time the children cried to Elisha “Go up, 
thou baldhead !” the rudeness of a people has often found its 
most direct expression through young lips, and he thought it 
an ill sign when “ few any more chided the children that cried 
after me in the street.” Things passed from bad to worse 
in this respect. 

One of these forenoons, when I returned to my house, I saw filth 
cast before the threshold ; and some knavish children had flung stones 
as I passed by the lonely street. Whilst I sat within, the little knaves 
came to batter the door ; there was a Babel of cries : the boldest climbed 
by the side walls to the house terrace ; and hurled down stones and clay 
bricks by the stair head. In this uproar I heard a skritching of fanatical 
women, “‘ Ya Basrany ! thou shalt be dead !—they are in the way that 
will do it!” I sat on an hour whilst the hurly-burly lasted : my door 
held, and for all their hooting the knaves had no courage to come down 
where they must meet with the kafir. 

In the end he is driven out of the place, hungry, sleepless 
and with scarce strength enough left to enable him to sit on 
his camel. At Khubbera, to which he went, even more serious 
trouble was waiting. One day, seeing only three persons 
sitting on a clay bench, he went to sit down by them: 

_ One of these had the aspect of a man of the stone age ; a wild 
grinning seized by moments upon his half human visage. I questioned 
the others who sat on yawning and indifferent : and they began to ask 
me of my religion. The elf-like fellow exclaimed: ‘‘ Now, were a 
knife brought and put to the wezand of him—which billah may be done 
lawfully, for the Muttowwa says so; and the Nasrany not confessing, 
la ilah ill’ Ullah! _ Pronounce, Bismillah er-rahman, er-rahim (in the 
name of God the pitiful, the God of the bowels of mercies), and cut his 
gullet; and gug-gug-gug !—this kafir’s blood would gurgle like the 
blood of a sheep or camel when we carve her halse: I will run now 
and borrow a knife.” —‘‘ Nay, said they, thou mayest not so do.” 

In the midst of all these perils he could give a tranquil 
description like the following : 

They were busy here to tread out the grain: the threshing-floor 
was but a plot of the common ground; and I saw a row of twelve 
oxen driven round about a stake, whereto the inmost beast is bound. 
The ears of corn can be little better than bruised from the stalks thus, 
and the grain is afterwards beaten out by women of the household 
with wooden mallets. ‘Their winnowing is but the casting up this 
bruised straw to the air by handfuls. A great sack of the ears and grain 
was loaded upon a theliil, and sent home many times in the day to 
Rasheyd’s town house. > 

We have space only to add this life-like sketch of a youth 
from Shuggera : 

This young man, though living by his hendywork, was a gentle 
endued spirit: his humanity flowed to us in the afternoon sitting, 
whilst he twisted bast and made strands, in the telling of tales ; and 
he put a life in his words, as a juggler can impress his will on some 
inert matter ; ‘and thereto he had a pleasant voice.. In music is an 
entertainment of delectable sounds flowing through our ears, with some 
picture of the affections ; and they ask not much more in their stories. 
His telling was such as I had heard at Kheybar. 

We know the impossibility of showing the character of a 
piece of architecture by producing a sample or two of the 
bricks of which it is built, but these may encourage the reader 
to search for himself. He will find this book absolutely truthful, 
written in direct and vigorous sentences in which not an un- 
necessary word is admitted, and he will find that the author 
is among the truly great whose supreme gift is that of 
understanding and sympathising with every manifestation 
of humanity. 

*Travels in Arabia Deserta, by Charles Montagu Doughty. 
Two vols. (Lee Warner and Jonathan Cape.) 
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HE question of lighting rooms was considered by 
architects of the eighteenth century, and the candle- 
power of the chandelier, or number of candles in wall- 
lights, thoughtfully proportioned to the space. Each 
variety of lining of the walls also had its own special 
requirements. “A room of the same dimensions,” writes 
Isaac Ware, “ which if wainscoted will take six candles to.light 
it, will in. stucco require eight, or if hung ten,” and he does 


not appear to envisage the possibility of an illumination of more 
than ten candles. 

Before the glass chandeliers had displaced all other matérials 
in public favour during the latter half of the eighteenth century 





1--AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE EARLY GEORGIAN EXAMPLE. 


the chandelier might be made of a variety of materials, such 
as silver or gilt brass, rock crystal, carved and gilt wood, or even 
Chelsea china, though the latter mentioned by Mrs. Lybbe 
Powys as hanging in the Duke of Cumberland’s Lodge in 
Windsor Great Park seems an unsuitable material. “ A chrystall 
branch for candles ” hung in the dining-room at Hampton Court 
in the reign of William and Mary, but the expense of rock crystal 
naturally restricted its use. In the third edition of the 
“ Director ” (1762) Chippendale tells us that chandeliers were 
then generally made of glass, but that sometimes brass was 
used. However, he adds, with the wood-carver’s feeling for 
his material: “if neatly done in wood, and gilt in burnished 
gold (they) would look better and come much cheaper.” 

It was during the early years of the eighteenth century 
that chandeliers of carved and gilt wood were introduced, and, 
like the richly carved and gilt picture and mirror frames of the 
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period, showed unmistakable traces of the influence of France 
At the Victoria and Albert Museum is a fine wooden chandelie 
for eight lights from the Hamilton Palace Collection, dating 
from the Louis XIV period. This has a solid stem, into th 
widest portion of which are set the stout S-shaped carved an 
scaled branches. The lower portion is carved with uprigh 
acanthus, and terminates in a berried pendant. Above th 
junction of the arms rises a baluster-shaped stem, surmounte: 
by a flammate top. The detail is gilt and burnished, and th 
ground matted. The silver chandelier in King William’ 
Presence Chamber at Hampton Court is a design whic! 
might be rendered in wood, and in some wooden chan 
deliers of the earl 
years of the eighteent! 
century the design i 
clearly based on meta 
originals, as in an ex 
ample which has fou 
fluted and gadroonec 
enlargements on th 
stem, from two 0: 
which spring smooth 
S-shaped candle- 
branches, plain but for 
a small gadrooned 
knop midway in their 
curve. In the illus- 
trated examples the 
mastery of the wood- 
carver over his material 
is evident. The char- 
acter of the material 
limits the number 
of candle - branches, 
and examples at 
Brympton House and 
Speke Hall have but 
a few massive 
candle-branches as 
compared with metal 
chandeliers. The 
chandelier at Speke 
Hall carries branches 
for six lights, 
set in the widest por- 
tion of the stem and 
carved with scrolling 
acanthus leaves and 
pendent tassels. Below 
is a leaf-carved pen- 
dant ; above, various 
carved enlargements 
finishing in a circular 
tasselled member like 
a valance surmounted 
by a Royal crown from 
which a ring is sus- 
pended. The ear! 

eighteenth century es- 
ample at Brympto, 
which originally can 

from Kensingto 

Palace, and isalso sur- 
mounted by a Roy 
crown, is, unlike tle 
other examples, paintc | 
cream and carries te 
lights on its acanthus-carved arms, which describe a doub ¢ 
curve so that the candle sockets are in much the sane 
level as the junction of the arms with the stem.  \ 
tasselled enlargement in the stem shows the characterist c 
French ornament of the Louis XIV period. The chandeli r 
from Speke illustrated shows the influence of the roco 0 
in the frilling of the acanthus-clothed candle-branche., 
which are linked to the richly carved stem by chains of larg: 
wooden beads and have pendent tassels (Fig. 3). These deta s 
are solid enough to have avoided through nearly two centuris 
the risk of breakage, and give character and distinction to tle 
whole. A pair of chandeliers formerly hanging in the saloc 1 
and dining-room of Holme Lacy is carved in a finished and 
delicate style ; the branches are plain but for a knop of acanthus 
half-way in their curve, and an interesting feature is the finely 
executed female masks just above the spring of the branches. 
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The two-tiered 
chandelier sur- 
mounted by an earl’s 
coronet from Kirk- 
leatham Hospital 
(Fig. 1) is the finest of 
its class and period, 
the carving and nul- 
ling of the bulbous 
enlargement at the 
base of the stem, the 
sweep of the broken- 
scrolled branches of 
which the lower tier 
finish in a fantastic 
cock’s head carrying 
a plain grease-pan 
and socket, are mag- 
nificent. It hangs 
in the chapel, and is 
probably of the same 
date and provenance 
as two gilt armchairs 
which stand within 
the altar rail and 
have vigorous Red 
Indian heads carved 
upon the knee, be- 
sides delicate low 
relief gesso carving, 
for the tradition that 
they were given by 
Charles II. to Lord 
Mayor Sir William 
Turner, the founder 
of the hospital, . in 
lieu- of repayment of 
a loan, is obviously 
baseless. The pre- 
servation of the 
carved and wood gilt 
chandelier at Lyme 
Park (Fig. 4) is even 
more remarkable, as 
itsenrichment iseven 
more delicate and 
intricate. The stem 
is carved with acan- 
thus and free scrolls, 
and below the. junc- 
tion of the candle- 
arms with the stem 
is a member like a 
valance, from which 
hang small tassels. 
There are two tiers 
of scrolling branches 
enriched with rococo 
leaf-ornament, and 
the grease-pans also 
are foliated. The 
gilt chandelier from 
St. Giles’ House in 
Dorset (Fig. 2), 
which is surmounted 
by a_ vigorously 
carved eagle, shows 
the rococo in_ its 
fantastic mood. The 
short scrolls, from 
which the curved 
candle-branches 
spring, are finished 
by satyr masks, and 
a flattened and foli- 
ated mask is set at 
the junction of the 
arms with the stem. 
The stem and 
branches are 
covered—almost 
overwhelmed—with 
leaf and flower carv- 
ing. Wooden and 
metal chandeliers 
of the latter part of 
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rarely met with, owing to the in- 
creasing popularity of the — glass 
lustres; and at Houghton a gilt 
brass chandelier, bought at Lord 
Cholmondeley’s sale to replace Sir 
Robert Walpole’s “‘ famous lantern 
that produced so much patriot wit,” 
was removed from the Stone Hall 
in Horace Walpole’s lifetime and 
“ replaced by a French lustre.” 
Even when more than one 
chandelier hung in the rooms these 
must have been, to our modern 
notions, very insufficiently lighted 
until the late years of the eighteenth 
century, and there are passages in 
contemporary memoirs where ladies 
are described as working or reading 
by the light of a single candle. 
The economical household of the 
Nollekins “used a flat candlestick 
when there was anything to be 
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done,” writes Smith, adding that he 
was assured “that a pair of moulds, 
by being well nursed and put out 
when company went away, once lasted 
them a whole year.” 

The popularity of the glass 
chandelier in France, England and 
Holland made an end of many 
earlier metal fittings; and _ later 
the general use of gas in London 
during the nineteenth century 
swept away lamp -chandeliers and 
glass and wooden chandeliers alike 
which did not lend . themselves 
readily to the necessary tubing.- The 
coming of the _ shaded _ electric 
candle, however, restored the. older 
fittings to their due places, for the 
wiring for electric light was a simple 
matter, and the Victorian chandeliers 
have now in their turn disappeared 
to the yard and the lumber-room. 

ao 


DUTCH SANDHILLS.—II 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY Miss E. L. TURNER. 


ESIDES warblers and nightingales, redstarts abounded 

in the dunes wherever there was any cover. ‘The male 

redstart is a handsome, dapper bird, flashing fire with 

every jerky movement of his tail. His elusive song 

is often overpowered by the more garrulous warblers ; 
but in the dead and decaying portions of the birch plantations 
the redstart holds his own. Some of the less sheltered copses 
appear to have been storm-swept and broken. The slender 
silver birch suffers badly when this happens, and their broken 
stumps afford numerous nesting places for redstarts. The 
male sings vociferously when angry. I made little or no effort 
to hide myself after exposing one or two plates on these birds. 
The cock was quite aware of my presence, for the heat was so 
great that I opened the back of my tent, and he peeped inside 
every time he brought food for the young. It amused me to 
watch him singing his loudest with a beak full of caterpillars. 
He hurled his song at me, alighting just over my head each 
time and jerking his fiery tail in defiance. He then flew to the 
nesting hole, and with a half-turn of his head in my direction, 
finished his remarks (which I am sure were not complimentary) 
and then dived into the hole. It was while photographing these 


a failure, as without colour they look like starlings. 


redstarts that I first saw the golden oriole. There was a great 
commotion in the trees near me, and I suddenly caught sight 
of a flaming orange and black bird furiously pursuing a cuckoo. 
The oriole chased the cuckoo round and round a belt of firs 
unti] the cuckoo fled: I have never seen a cuckoo show fight ; 
it just retreats “in perfect order.” As soon as the offender 
retired the oriole burst into a pzan of victory. _ I tried to follow 
him, but they are shy birds, and immediately retire into thick 
cover when observed., In spite of their brilliant colouring, 
they are soon lost amid the tender yellows and greens of the 
spring foliage. ‘The newly hatched orioles are as bare and as 
ugly as young shrikes, giving no hint of the beauty that is theirs 
by inheritance. From a photographic point of view they are 
But I had 
my cup running over with joy at the sight of them and the 
sound of their song. The nest was suspended from a branch 
of birch. It was made with bits of newspaper lined with fine 
rootlets and coarse grasses. ‘The somewhat bulky. structure 
was lashed to the birch twigs with fine strips of birch bark and 
a great deal of darning wool. As it was situated in a very dense 
wood some distance from even the keeper’s lodge, I wondered 





THE MALE REDSTART IS 


A HANDSOME, DAPPER BIRD 


FEMALE REDSTART BRINGING CATERPILLAR TO HER YOUNG ONES. 
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CREEPING STEALTHILY BACK TO THE NEST. 








WITH A PLAINTIVE 





WAIL. 





RESPONDED 


PANTING WITH THE HEAT. 
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ARRANGING HER LONG LEGS. 


how the birds obtained this wool. Waving in the wind like a 
public-house sign was a bit of a paper bag bearing the name 
“Hendrik, Electrisen.” I photographed it 7m situ, but all 
the plates were failures as the nest was indistinguishable from 
the foliage. 

Lesser spotted woodpeckers were numerous in places. 
‘The one I happened upon seemed so tame, I just put up a 
camera a few feet from the nest and stood by it one day while 
waiting for my host. The birds came regularly and fed the 
young ; they scarcely took any notice of, me. 

I spent several leisure days with curlew further up in the 
heart of the dunes. I tried two different birds, but they were 
very shy. One I gave up, and the other, though refusing to 
come near for two days, eventually became so tame, there was 
no moving her when once she settled down. But the fascination 
of bird-photography lies, not so much in the tangible results 
as in the opportunity it gives for close observation. There is 
an indescrib- 
able charm 
in sitting all 
day beside 
such a wild 
thing as a 
curlew; one 
gains such an 
intimate 
knowledge of 
the bird, and, 
in addition, 
there is 
always so 
much going 
on around. 
This curlew 
had funny, 
coy ways. 
The nest was 
in a depres- 
sion just 
below the 
summit of a 
big sand- 
dune. When 
the bird took 
it into her 


head to walk THE DUNES WERE STARRED -WITH PALE CREAM-COLOURED ROSES. 





CONTENTEDLY BROODING HER EGGS. 


‘about she would sometim2s stay away a long time, The 


intense heat tried her, and after sitting panting on the nest 
for some hours she would walk off to a sheltering bush and 
preen her feathers. Her mate disapproved of this inattention 
to duty, and called to her; she responded with a plaintive 
wail. Little by little she crept stealthily back to the nest, 
lifting high her feet and planting them delicately but firmly 
upon the ground; so she would advance a few steps at a 
time. At intervals she plucked up bits of weed, and threw 
these first over one shoulder and then over the other; she 
would play at this game for ten minutes at a stretch; then 
suddenly all indecision vanished, and a few rapid _ strides 
brought her to the nest. , 
Towards the end of May the dunes, especially those 


.close to the sea, were starred with pale cream-coloured 


roses. ‘The scent from these was wafted a long distance. 
The sight of the roses trailing over acres of rough ground, 
creep- 

ing up the 

valleys, o 

tumblingove: 

the hill top 

thrilled m 

with joy 

- Literally tl 

isc ve ml desert ‘ Re- 

joiced an 
blossomed ; 
the rose. 
When e 
hausted wit 
long _ sittin 
in a crampe 
position, | 
used to cra\ 
out of m 
tent an 
wander up t) 
these rose 
strewn ares 
and bury m 
face in’ the 
cool fragrant 
flowers. It 
felt good to 

be alive. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FORWARD SEAT IN 
HUNTING FIELD. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—I may, perhaps, be permitted to express 
some opinions on your excellent article ot 
February 12th. A hunting experience of 
half a century, a considerable amount of 
manége training under the best riding master 
in the Service, judging at the Royal Military 
Tournament and schooling under some of 
the best horsemen of my time give me some 
excuse for protesting against this ‘‘ forward 
seat’ theory. The illustrations in your article 
are excellent, though somewhat flattering to 
the ‘‘ forward” horseman, and the letters by 
“X” and Lionel Edwards will be read by 
hunting men with grateful appreciation. But 
although most horsemen will agree with “ X ” 
that balance is the foundation of horsemanship, 
I would suggest that an even more important 
peint is the balance of the horse. If the rider 
loses his balance he falls off—much, doubtless, 
to the delight of his mount, as a horse does not 
love a bad rider. But if ‘the horse pecks on 
landing over a fence and his rider is using the 
fo-ward seat, instead of sitting back as he ought 
to do, he will certainly throw the horse off his 
balance, as the weight is thereby applied on 
th: horse’s forehand, for the moment trembling 
in the balance, and the horse falls. Experience 
te ches one that if a horse landing over a fence, 
e\-n when going fast, comes on to his head, 
if he has good shoulders and you are sitting 
fa’ back he will more often recover himself 
thin not. If you lose your balance and 
cone on to his neck, he will fall for a 
ce-tainty. The ‘ National’ would have been 
lo. t a good many times in dld days if the jockey 
of the winner had fallen off when his horse 
picked—which appears to be the practice 
n wadays. The most important point in horse- 
manship is ‘‘ hands,” though it is, of course, 
uncommon to find ‘really good hands with a 
bad seat. Has anyone seen a horseman with 
really good hands who rode with a short rein ? 
Answer, No. It was a bad day for British 
cavalry when “ show jumping ”’ was given such 
undue prominence and these competitions 
were not organised by the practical horsemen 
and sportsmen of the British Army. The 
proper field for jumping is the hunting 
field and cross-country racing. But for the 
foreigner, on the other hand, for whom 
the hunting field does not exist, show jumping 
is his chief practice and he excels at it, 
and the result is that he defeats our British 
horsemen at this much inferior order of 
equestrianism, and an ignorant Press bewails 
the decadence of British horsemanship. The 
best of our exponents in this class is Colonel 
Geoffrey Brooke, but his horsemanship, at least, 
does not consist in show jumping, but, like his 
father before him, whom I reco!lect winning the 
Meath Point-to-Point Race, he is a good horse- 
man across country and also a good judge of 
the noble animal. The ‘ monkey-on-the- 
stick ’’ seat is a sad sight nowadays on the race- 
course to anyone who, like the writer, remembers 
with delight the spectacle of ‘Tom Cannon, let 
us say, riding a refractory two year old down 
to the post on Newmarket Heath. There was 
horsemanship such as is not seen in these days. 
Hunting is dangerous enough at present 
without these ‘‘ forward” riders, who would 
undoubtedly increase the percentage of persons 
and hounds kicked and jumped upon, with the 
result that the Master would take hounds home 
or request the “forward” rider to remain 
there in future—STEPHEN FREWEN. 


THE 


THE POULTRY KEEPING EXPERIMENT. 
To THE EpiTor. 
S1r,—Here is the statement for the week ending 
February 16th: 
Stock: cocks, 49; 
1,010 birds. 


hens, 961; total, 
a fae 
1,923lb. of food eaten (grain and 
meal) oe . ae as Oe 3 
2.25d. per Ib. 


Shell and grit se digit “OGY 
‘Time paid out for labour .. Si? Vales 
at '9: 7 
=5.10d. per bird. 

Carriage oneggs .. <6 eel Qu S ray 

Advertising, £2; rent, 10s.; de- 
preciation plant, {1 ; birds, £1 410 0 
ar ee a2 


=6.71d. per bird, or 2.6d. per egg laid. 


2,606 eggs were laid during the week 











2,092 eggs sold for setting at 6.54d. 56776). 5 

*426 eggs sold for eating at 2.68d. 4°15 3 

2,518 £61 10 8 
Or 14.62d. per bird. 

Balance ee a 


* 48 were cracked eggs —r' were sold for 
2d. each. 


A few interesting facts : 
This week. Last week. 
2,606 eggs produced. 


Cost for food and labour 1.97d. 2.10d. 
Eating eggs sold to the 
shop for ae 5 27ka- 2.75d 
Each bird ate .. +» 30:37 02S. 29.51 0zs 
Food cost per Ib. neg aaa 2.30d. 
F. G. PAYNTER. 


To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I am much interested in Mr. Paynter’s 
experiment, but find some difficulty in 
analysing his weekly figures. I, and probably 
some others, would be glad of further informa- 
tion. The number of birds in stock is con- 
fusing. Mr. Paynter started his weekly state- 
ments with (1) 981 birds on January 15th. On 
January 29th he had ggo in stock. (2) In the 
week ending February 5th his birds had eaten 
29.99 ozs. of food each, consuming in all 
1,795lb. This represents 958 birds. If Mr. 
Paynter could give the number of birds in 
stock at the beginning and at the end of each 
week—preferably dividing them into cocks 
and hens—his figures would be more instruc- 
tive. (3) Also the number of chicks, for these 
will influence the food bill when they become 
numerous. (4) Is the weight of food eaten 
confined to grain? It might include roots, 
but could not include herbage. Moreover, 
1,000 birds on three acres would not find much 
to eat at this time of the year beyond what was 
given them. (5) It would be more interesting 
rather than important to know the number 
of eggs laid each week as distinct from those 
sold. The production curve would then be 
more regular and more easily comparable with 
existing types. Also the number and price of 
eggs sold for setting would be illuminating. 
For instance, the last account gives 2,558 eggs 
sold for £53 8s.—an_ average of just over 
5d. each, while the shop price was 2.75d. 
(6) Depreciation is an important consideration 
when buying plant. Mr. Paynter is allowing 
£1 per week for the depreciation of £700 of 
plant. Is this to be a continuing and unaltered 
charge of £52 per annum year in and year out ? 
If so, it is equal to about 16 per cent. per annum 
written off each year and would bring the 
“plant account ”’ down to about £180 in ten 
years, perhaps a not unreasonable figure. 
I have very little experience of poultry plant, but 
I should have been inclined to write off 50 per 
cent. of the cost in the first year, and charge 
5 per cent. depreciation: in the following years. 
We are indebted to Mr. Paynter (9) for dis- 
closing his accounts and to you, sir, for publish- 
ing them.—D. ALLport. 


[(1) The difference in the numbers of birds 
is due to my buying cockerels. As soon 
as I saw that the price of eating eggs was 
dropping I decided to mate up all my birds 
and sell as many eggs as possible for setting 
purposes. (2) This should have been 28.99 
the number of birds was gg1._ I will in future 
give the number of cocks and hens. (3) I am 
keeping the chicken rearing department entirely 
separate from that of the laying hens. (4) The 
weight of food is grain and meal. The herbage 
is now practically nil, and I have, therefore, 
started giving the birds about 5cwt. of mangolds 
weekly, cut in half and flung into their runs to 
peck at. These mangolds were grown on the 
place by the man who attends to the poultry, 
and his time on them has already been booked 
to the poultry. I have, therefore, not included 
these in the weekly accounts. If I had to buy 
them they would cost me about 5s. per week. 
and I estimate it will be necessary to give this 
quantity of mangolds per week up to the end 
of March. (5) I will do this in future. (6) I 
think £1 per week is sufficient to allow for 
depreciation on the plant, but I am not quite 
easy in my mind, about {£1 being sufficient 
to allow for depreciation on the birds. It 
probably is sufficient in my case because I am 
an expert rearer and rear my own poullets. 
This depreciation charge to a person who buys 
his pullets might easily be £10 per week on 
1,000 pullets—F. G. P.] 


ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL IN DANGER. 

To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—May I be allowed to announce through 
your paper that on Easter Tuesday the main 
part of St. George’s Chapel will be closed, 
probably for three years, in consequence of the 
necessity having arisen for extensive restora- 
tion. The danger is so pressing that the 
architects would not guarantee that the Chapel 
would stand for another year without the 
collapse of the roof. Though the Chapel and 
its precincts stand within the walls of the 
Castle, they are an ecclesiastical freehold like 
any other church property and, consequently, 
public money cannot be spent on them. The 
Chapter have no funds available for the purpose. 
A committee has been formed, of which H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales agreed to be chairman. A 
subscription was also begun among the members 
of the Order, which was responded to with the 
generosity they have always shown towards 
the Chapel. Subscriptions have now brought 
the fund up to £25,000. As we expect to 
spend about £2,000 a month, the first year’s 
work is secured. During this year we must 
try to raise the funds for next year so that the 
work can go on without check. The work 
is pure restoration, merely the replacing of 
decayed material. ‘There is only one apparent 
exception to this rule. The architect holds, 
as Sir Christoper Wren urged long ago, that 
the King’s beasts must be restored on the 
pinnacles, as their weight is one of the counter- 
poises provided by the original architect to 
resist the thrust of the roof. The cost is not 
a very important item. Anyone can see their 
artistic value by looking at Hollar’s print of the 
Chapel before their removal.—ALBERT BaILLie, 
Dean of Windsor. 


ART IN ENGLAND. 

To THE Eptror. 

Sir,—I was very interested in your description 
of the dish with “ Jade Hall” mark repre- 
senting the “‘ Eight Taoist Immortals paying 
court to Shou Lao,” as I have a soapstone 
carving gins. high representative of the same 
theme, though the figures are different. The 
deer and the crane are beautifully carved, 
but only the trunk of the fir tree remains. 
The peaches are readily identified, and what 
I take to be a finger citron, but I cannot see 





CHINESE 


the pomegranate. At irregular intervals all 
over the back and on the front below the 
figures are groups of three dots *.*, like 


centrepunch marks. Have they any signifi- 
cance ? Who were the Eight Taoist Immortals ? 
And does the design give any clue to the age 
of the carving ?—BeETAa. 


ARMORIAL CARPETS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Being much occupied, I have deferred 
making any further remarks regarding my 
brief letter in your issue of February 5th and 
Mr. W. G. Thomson’s comment. My 
writing, I fear, is responsible for ‘‘ Turco- 
police.” It should be ‘ Turco-polier.”” That 
office, the command originally of the Light 
Cavalry of the Hospitallers, was always held 
by a senior knight of the English Langue. 
When the knights occupied Rhodes, the coast 
defences became his charge. The Turco- 
polier very often rose to the higher post of 
Grand Prior of England, and in that he ranked 
as the first Baron of the Realm. Sir Thomas 
Docwra, as we see, became Grand Prior, and 
his gift to Cardinal Wolsey, when the latter 
was all powerful, of a carpet or carpets, is 
easily understood. I am interested to learn 
that in Cardinal Wolsey’s inventory the Grand 





ENGLISH 


Prior of England is styled ‘‘ Lord of St. 
John’s.””, Mr. Thomson will probably be 
interested if I parallel it by a reference to 


““Les Ecossais en France,” by Francisque- 
Michel (Londres, 1862), Vol. i1, page 24, where 
Sir James Sandilands of Calder is styled 
“Lord Saint-John,’” and also ‘ Prieur des 
Chevaliers de Saint-Jean de Jerusalem.” In 
the days of the religious troubles of Mary 
Stuart’s reign. Sir James Sandilands of 
Calder was able, as preceptor or Prior cf 
Scotland, to take the title of ‘‘ Lord St. John 
of Torphichen”’ into private life. He then 
was absolved from his vow of celibacy and 
married a Murray of Polmaise, but, having no 
issue, passed his title to his grand-nephew— 
see Burke’s Peerage, s.u. ‘‘ Torphichen,”’ and 
Sir George Beatson’s “‘ Knights Hospitallers 
of Scotland,” page 25.—A. C. YaTE, Lt.-Co.. 











REST AFTER LABOUR: 


A RECORD THAT IS NEARLY 4,500 
YEARS OLD. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—There are many wonderful ancient 


records in our museums, but the wanderer in 
Babylon to-day may come across some interest- 
ing tablets with the ancient writing upon them 
telling of the doings of men 4,000 or 5,000 years 
ago. The photograph is of a tablet that I picked 
up in the Bazaar at Baghdad for a copper or 
two, the genuineness of which is vouched for 
by a learned scholar in cuneiform writing. 
The following is a translation, and it will be 
seen that this tablet represents an early form 
of book-keeping and not a very convenient 
form either : 

‘“* 240 mature oxen and 30 sheep of Magan 

60 lambs of Magan and 60 kids 





BOOK-KEEPING IN CUNEIFORM. 


from Za Zu-trim of the city of Adab 
for the month of Mu su lum 
120 full grown sheep and 120 lambs 
from the agent 'l'ar-kas-lum 
60 lambs for the god Dungi have been received 
180 sheep and 60 kids 
for the god Ningirsu 
60 lambs and their wool 
180 full grown sheep and 1 kid 
the agent She-tir has received 
240 full grown sheep and 60 full grown lambs 
Urnin-gir-gir has accounted 
1 lamb full grown is credited.” 
Reverse side : 
‘* y lamb and 1 kid for the god Ninna 
1 ox from Ur-sak agent of the god Marduk 
120 sheep and 60 kids for the agent En-suh 
for the god Nin-mah 
60 sheep and 60 lambs, the total has been 
received in the month Dinger Bau the 
year after the city of Kimash was 
destroyed.” 
Kimash was destroyed in the reign of Dungi 
about 2,500 B.c.—R. GORBOLD. 
TELEPATHY AMONG ANIMALS. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—A friend of mine who hunts in Surrey 
has two hunters, a black and a brown, standing 
in adjoining boxes. The black horse, who is a 
good doer and greedy feeder, after quickly 
clearing out his own rack and manger, used 
to stretch up his neck and lay his head side- 
ways on the top of the partition between the 
boxes. In some way he communicated his 
wants to his neighbour, and the brown horse 
actually took hay out of his own rack and fed 
him by mouthfuls. My friend witnessed 
this himself. Was it telepathy ?—RussELL 
ENGLAND. 
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OX-TEAMS IN MODERN AGRICULTURE. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—We frequently read that the last surviving 
ox-team of the South Downs is about to dis- 
appear, and perhaps this event has now actually 
happened. ‘The ox-team, however, may be 
still seen at work in Gloucestershire. I send 
you a photograph of two teams of oxen which 
were found at work alongside a team of horses 
last summer on Broadway Hill, near Moreton- 
in-the-Marsh, Gloucestershire. As you will 
see they are at the moment resting from their 
labours. One is a team of eight shorthorn 
oxen, which has been dragging a duckfoot 
harrow through a very weedy fallow field. The 
oxen are harnessed with collar and traces, much 
after the manner of horses, a somewhat excep- 
tional method, the ancient plan being usually 
to attach a yoke across the shoulders, so as to 
allow the ‘ ox-bows”’ to encircle the neck. 
The full ox-team, from Domesday times on- 
wards, was eight, though half-teams of four 
were also occasionally used, a fact which has 
been clearly shown in Mr. Walter Johnson’s 
““ Byways in British Archeology.” The other 
is a team of six, drawing a scarifier. This 
smaller team was recently sold and will not be 
employed again in the fields. The eight-team, 
however, may still be seen on the ‘“‘ Seven 
Wells ” Farm. A boy walks at the head of the 
leaders and guides the animals, which respond 
to individual names, such as ‘‘ Merryman ”’ 
and “‘ Whitefoot,”’ while the crack of the whip 
carried by the man at the tail may be heard 
from afar like a pistol shot. The oxen are 
generally put to work at the age of three or four 
years, and will commonly be employed four 
or five years before they are handed over to the 
butcher.—JEssE PAcKHAM. 
A PREDATORY OTTER. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—A correspondent of mine living at 
Fareham, Hants, tells me that early on one 
morning towards the close of December he 
was surprised to hear a violent commotion 
issuing from his poultry-house. Stealthily 
approaching, he quietly unlocked the door and 
entered. The tumult was worse than ever. 
Swiftly striking a light, a strange scene met his 
gaze. There, lying in their blood on the floor, 
were three fine fowls, a cockerel and two hens. 
In a corner another hen was frantically beating 
her wings, endeavouring to free herself from 
some force that was dragging her into the 
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TWO GLOUCESTERSHIRE OX TEAMS. 


depths of a cavity beneath the floor. Placing 
a lighted lamp in a secure position, the owne 
seized a crowbar and thrust its pointed e 
into the dark recess. The struggling hen 
fell back, with head nearly severed from the 
body. ‘There was a sharp scuffling sound, but 
the weapon had not done its work. In the 
morning the soft mud outside the shed was 
marked with the unmistakable footprints of an 
otter. The tracks could be followed to a distant 
clump of willows, but beyond there they were 
lost amid a tangle of varied marshland vegeta- 
tion.*-CLIFFORD W. GREATOREX. 
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PLAYMATES AND COMPANIONS. 
To THE EpIror. 


Sir,—The enclosed picture was taken ona ranch 
outside of Cody, Wyoming, U.S.A. Maggie, 





MAGGIE AND DEAR MABEL. 


the Airedale, a pet of the owner, is having her 
morning frolic seeing ‘‘ eye to eye ’’ with Dear 
Mabel, the pig —HENRIETTA Joy ELDRIDGE. 


A NORFOLK SWAN’S NEST. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir.—I enclose a photograph I have taken of a 
swan’s nest. It was just across a meadow 
from the garden at Kilverstone, and they did 
not seem to mind visitors in the least. The 
two were always together when I saw then. 
I thought your readers might be interested | 

see the picture. Though there is a nest 
along this river every year I have never befo 

seen it.—J. FISHER. 





AT HOME TO CALLERS. 








Pati acini a Te 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


LETTINGS AND PRIVATE SALES 


HE volume of property in the market 

cannot be accurately gauged by an 

examination of the number of auctions 

at present notified. Scores of houses, 

some of much interest and importance, 

are on the books of the leading firms, 
but so far, if an auction is mentioned at all in 
connection with them, it goes no farther than 
a suggestion of such an event failing a private 
sale. No dates are fixed as yet, and the would- 
be purchaser must for the time being engage 
in private negotiation or go without. But if 
he is bent on buying under the hammer, the 
advantages of which are more apparent than 
real, he will have plenty of openings as the 
season advances. In the meanwhile, perhaps, 
some prospective purchasers may find some- 
thing to suit them in the varied and attractive 
assortment of country houses at the moment 
waiting tenants by way of a furnished letting. 
Sertain estates are definitely on offer only in 
yrivate treaty ; for example, Eastwell Park, the 
nagnificent, and well named “ princely,” 
<entish seat of Lord Gerard. Others remain 
over from auction, for instance, beautiful 
Godmersham Park—also in the hands of 
Viessrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley for sale— 
vhich could be quoted as an example. In 
ertain cases the desire to effect an immediate 
ealisation has led to the fixing of very moderate 
erms of sale, and buyers may be assured that 
hey have things somewhat more in their 
avour now than they would have found them, 
ay, a year ago. 


SHIPLAKE COURT. 
SHIPLAKE COURT, one of Sir Ernest 


George’s examples of domestic architecture, 
is now in the market, Mr. R. H. C. Harrison 
having directed Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley to offer it by auction in the spring. 
Occupying a point high above the river, the 
house is a landmark to those acquainted with 
with the Thames beyond Henley. The Home 
Farm is about 400 acres. 

Manwood Court, Sandwich, an Elizabethan 
house with five acres of gardens, is to be sold 
or let furnished by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. The house was built in 1563 as a 
school, and was endowed by Roger Manwood, 
later Knight and Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer. When Queen Elizabeth visited 
Sandwich in 1572 she “‘ lodged in Mr. Man- 
wood’s house wherein King Henry the Eighth 
had been lodged twyes before.” 

The Duke of Northumberland has 
entrusted the letting of Syon House to Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, and that of his 
town house in Prince’s Gate to Messrs. 
Trollope. 

The Woodhall Spa Company have in- 
structed Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to 
offer by auction, as a going concern, their 
valuable freehold properties at Woodhall Spa, 
including the grounds of about 60 acres, the 
site of the Victoria Hotel, which was destroyed 
by fire last year, the pump room and baths, 
the doctor’s house, mineral well, ground rents, 
and cottages 


LATIMER HOUSE, BUCKS. 


ORD CHESHAM’S seat, Latimer House, 
is to be let furnished by Messrs. Giddy 

and Giddy, with 3,000 acres of shooting and 
from a mile and a half to two miles of trout 
fishing on both banks of the Chess, which flows 
through the park. The Elizabethan mansion 
occupies a high site in the midst of delightful 
old-world grounds and walled gardens about 
a mile from Chalfont Station, and there is 
hunting with the O.B.H. and Whaddon Chase, 
and a good golf course is within easy distance 
of the property. Horace Walpole lamented 
that Latimer House had undergone ‘“ Batty- 
Langley discipline,” the Elizabethan red brick 
house having been almost wholly rebuilt from 
designs by Blore. Walpole’s description of 
the situation of the mansion is worth repeating : 
“ It is finely situated on a hill, in a beech wood, 
with a river at the bottom, and a range of hills 
and woods on the opposite side.’’ The drawing- 
room is an enlargement of the chamber in 
which Charles II slept when he was entertained 
there by the Countess of Devonshire and her 
son before his flight to the Continent. Hester 
Sandys, whom Fuller alluded to as living to 
see some seven hundred descendants of herself, 
lived there. The Chess is a noted trout 
stream, and it is claimed that the Latimer 


House fishing is among the best in the Home 
Counties. 


A NOTED MOOR. 
OPPORTUNITIES to buy good moors in 


rather remote districts are frequent, but 
it is seldom that sporting such as the Blubber- 
houses Moor is available in a district at once 
accessible and beautiful. Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. are instructed by Sir John Frankland 
Payne-Gallwey to sell Blubber houses grouse 
moor at an early date. The late Lord Walsing- 
ham made his record bag of 1,072 birds in one 
day on Blubberhouses Moor. ‘The total area 
of shooting is 3,800 acres, near Harrogate and 
within easy motoring distance of Leeds and 
Bradford. The Duke of Devonshire’s moors 
adjoin Blubberhouses. Four or five hill farms 
add to the value of the estate. 

SALES OF COUNTRY HOUSES. 
WE understand that Admington Hall, on 

the Gloucestershire and Warwickshire 
borders, at Shipston-on-Stour, has been sold 
by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. The Hall, 
of stone with classic elevation, embodies the 
remains of an ancient Cotswold house, and the 
freehold has an area of over 300 acres. The 
firm has also dealt with Ragsden at Farnham 
Royal, near Slough, some 7 acres; Lady’s 
Wood, Malmesbury, in the Duke of Beaufort’s 
Hunt ; Conkwell Grange, Wiltshire, a house 
erected in 1907, in the William and Mary style, 
from Mr. Guy Dawber’s designs ; and Britwell 
Court, Burnham, Bucks, a house incorporat- 
ing some original Queen Anne work. 

Stoke Bruerne Park, Towcester, in the 
best part of the Grafton Hunt, is to be let 
furnished through Messrs. H. J. Wigram and 
Co. Built by Inigo Jones, the house was origin- 
ally a Royal hunting box. Unfortunately, the 
main building was destroyed by fire in 1886, 
but the old wings remain, and the modern por- 
tion is replete with every comfort and luxury 
of equipment. The house is finely furnished, 
and occupies a pleasant position in the middle 
of about 450 acres with 100 acres of woodland. 
The gardens are laid out in the Italian style. 
Offers to purchase would be entertained, though 
the present intention is primarily to let the 
mansion immediately and furnished. 

The auction of the Much Cowarne estate, 
Herefordshire, including that beautiful residence 
Cowarne Court, is announced for March 2nd 
at Hereford, by Messrs. Parsons, Clark and 
Bodin. The firm has already disposed of a 
large number of the farms on the estate. 

Possession will be given at once of the 
Fields estate, a good house and 222 acres. at 
Southam, in the Warwickshire Hunt, seven 
miles from Leamington and twelve from Rugby. 
The auction will take place at Rugby on 
Monday, March 7th, Messrs. James Styles 
and Whitlock being the agents. 

THE PRIME MINISTER’S RESIDENCE. 
"THE FIRS, Cobham, standing in grounds 
of over 16 acres, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Surrey house, has recently been disposed of 
through his agents, Messrs. Waring and Gillow, 
Limited, and Messrs. George Trollope and 
Sons acted on behalf of the purchaser. 
LANSDOWNE HOUSE. 
"THE MARQUESS OF LANSDOWNE has 
let his magnificent town mansion in 
Berkeley Square to Mr. Gordon Selfridge, 
furnished, for a fairly long term, and Mr. 
Selfridge expects to take up residence there in 
the course of the next few weeks. Lansdowne 
House and Devonshire House together occupy 
with their gardens the entire rectangle de- 
scribed by Berkeley Square on the north, 
Piccadilly on the south, and Berkeley Street 
and Stratton Street on the east and west 
respectively. 

Robert Adam designed and built Lans- 
downe House for the Earl of Bute, the favourite 
Prime Minister of George III, and popular 
stories that it had been paid for out of the 
proceeds of political misconduct brought nearly 
as much public odium upon Lord Bute as the 
building of the neighbouring Clarendon House 
had entailed a century before upon Lord 
Chancellor Hyde. The lying tongue of rumour 
was busy to a similar purpose with its second 
owner’s name when, a few years later, the house 
was sold to Lord Shelburne, afterwards 
Marquess of Lansdowne, namely, that “‘ it was 
built by one Peace, in 1762, and paid for by 
another.’”” This sentence contains an allusion 


to the fact that, before the building was com- 
pleted, it was sold to Lord Shelburne. The 
price seems to modern notions absurdly low, 
only £22,000, and that £3,000 less than it cost. 
The erection of the house was begun in 
1765, and a few years later the library was 
added by George Dance, jun., R.A. One 
of the claims to distinction held by Lansdowne 
House is that oxygen was discovered as a result 
of the experiments Priestley carried on there, 
while acting as librarian and ‘“ philosophic 
friend” to Lord Shelburne in the year 1774. 
Lansdowne House was almost from its incep- 
tion, as it has remained until recent years, a 
peculiarly important political centre. Some 
thirty years ago the mansion was let furnished to 
Mr. Waldorf Astor, afterwards Lord Astor. 


EMPIRE THEATRE TO BE SOLD. 


HE Empire Theatre and the Queen’s Hotel, 

Leicester Square, together with the adjoin- 

ing vacant site comprising about 3,oooft., 

is to be sold by auction by Messrs. Knight, 

Frank and Rutley, at Hanover Square, in 

March. The whole block covers an area of 
about 33,300ft. 

The Empire Theatre stands on the site 
of Savile House (the town mansion of the 
Earls of Ailesbury and later of the Savile 
family), where Peter the Great stayed in 1698. 
In the Gordon Riots of 1780 the house was 
attacked by the mob, who, tearing up the iron 
railings to use as weapons, stripped it of 
furniture, books and pictures and burned 
them in the square. From 1800 to 1845 it 
was used for an exhibition of Miss Linwood’s 
famous needlework pictures, then second in 
popularity only to Madame 'Tussaud’s Wax- 
works. Various panorama and entertainments 
were held there, including Madame Warton’s 
notorious ‘‘ Poses Plastiques,’’ and Mr. G. R. 
Sims in “‘ My Life ” relates how he was taken 
there as a small boy to the opening of a café 
chantant called ‘‘'The Imperial Music Hall.” 
The house was burnt down in 1865 and lay a 
desolate ruin till 1883, when a new theatre was 
built and in 1887 drama was abandoned for 
the variety show. 

The following sales will take place on 
March 15th next at Winchester House: 
Hewshott House, Liphook, a choice freehold 
residential property, situated on the borders 
of Hampshire and Sussex. It comprises an 
old Georgian house, which stands in well 
timbered park and meadow land of nearly 
47 acres. Mount Shannon, Epsom, Surrey, 
also to be offered there by Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons, is a freehold detached villa residence 
with good gardens. 

Country properties sold by Messrs. Fox 
and Sons include Heatherbank, Yeovil ; Avon, 
Swanage; Rodwells, Byfleet, a fine old 
residence with 32 acres; Formby, Brocken- 
hurst; The Knoll, Milford-on-Sea; Arne- 
wood ‘Towers, Sway, a commodious house 
with 23 acres of beautiful grounds, sold before 
auction, in conjunction with Messrs. Hewitt 
and Co.; and Underwood, Wootton, Isle of 
Wight, with gardens of 7 acres. ‘The purchase 
money amounted to £24,900. 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 


ADOPTING the fallacious idea that Inigo 
Jones in designing Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
adhered rigidly to the dimensions of the base 
of the Great Pyramid, Horace Walpole 
remarked: ‘‘ This would have been much 
admired in an age when the keep of Kenilworth 
Castle was erected in the form of a horse- 
fetter, and the Escorial in the shape of St. 
Lawrence’s gridiron.” It soon became a fashion- 
able residential quarter, with Lindsey, afterwards 
Ancaster, House as its central feature on the 
west side, and among the great families who 
lived there may be mentioned that of Lord 
Somers, Digby Earl of Bristol, Montague 
Earl of Sandwich, the Countess of Middlesex 
and the Duke of Newcastle. Other notable 
residents were, of course, Sir John Soane and 
Mr. Spencer Percival, and Lord Chancellor 
Northington lived in a house on the south 
side now the site of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. This professional use of sites and 
premises, other than the well known occupancy 
of the houses as solicitors’ offices, is about to 
be extended by the acquisition of No. 35 by 
the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute 
for their proposed College of Estate Manage- 
ment. ARBITER. 
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AID old Thomas Fuller in the seven- 

teenth century: “‘ A house had better be 

too little for a day than too great for a 

year. And it’s easier borrowing of thy 

neighbour a brace of chambers for a 
night, than a bag of money for a twelvemonth. 
‘ Let not thy front look asquint on a 
stranger, but accost him right at his entrance. 
Uniformity also much pleaseth the eye; and 
tis observed that free-stone, like a fair complexion, 
soonest waxeth old, whilst brick keeps her beauty 
longest. . . . To conclude, in building rather 
believe any man than an artificer in his own art 
for matter of charges, not that they cannot, but 
will not, be faithful. Should they tell thee all 
the cost at the first, it would blast a young builder 
in the budding, and therefore they sooth thee 
up till it hath cost thee something to confute 
them. The spirit of building first possessed 
people after the Flood, which then caused a 
confusion of languages, and since of the estate 
of many aman.” The which has a very pertinent 
application at this present ; inasmuch as (1) so 
many people, having a big house, are seeking a 
smaller one, and (2) as many more people, 
having no house at all, are projecting the build- 
ing of one, and are being confronted with an — Copyright. ENTRANCE FRONT. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
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out-of-date maxim—‘‘ Old houses mended cost 
little less than new before they’re ended ’’— 
many are making new homes for themselves 
out of old properties. The delightful little 
house now illustrated is an example of what 
may be done by skilful adaptation. Here, at 
Lingfield, was a simple, unpretentious building 
erected on a piece of ground adjacent to New 
Place, itself a mid-eighteenth century house 
built on older foundations. Probably the build- 
ing originally provided accommodation for some 
of the outdoor staff belonging to the big house, 
but that is just a speculation in passing. So 
far as our present purpose is concerned, we 
take it as it was when, just before the war, it 
came into the possession of Miss Hopkins. 
At some earlier period it had been divided up 
and occupied as two cottages, but it had been 
allowed to fall into a condition of disrepair, 
and, tenantless and unkempt, it had no lure for 
the casual passer-by. Mr. Guy Dawber, how- 
ever, with a discerning architectural eye, saw 
its possibilities, and that he was able to realise 
them most successfully the accompanying illus- 
trations serve to show. 

When the house was occupied as_ two 
cottages a stair ran straight up from the entrance 
door. ‘This, an expedient which gives a maxi- 
mum of space economy with a minimum of 
unsightliness and inconvenience, was taken 
down and a new staircase formed in two flights. 
It is well set back from the entrance, providing 
a lobby, and over the latter the space is floored 
across, makingYa sort of landing outside the 
principal bedroom. ‘The illustration below shows 
how happy the effect is. ‘To the left of the 
lobby is the dining-room, very agreeably fur- 
nished with old furniture and china. ‘This was 
originally a kitchen, and it still preserves its 
oak beams and bressummer, though a modern 
brick fireplace of modest dimensions replaces 
the cavernous space whereon the wood fire 
of other days flared up the ample chimney. 
A window in this recess, with seat below, makes 
a pleasant feature on one side, while on the other 
an original wall-cupboard is sentimentally re- 
miniscent of tinder-boxes and clay pipes. 

From the right of the lobby the hall is 
entered, and through it we pass to the sitting- 
room. This, with the kitchen and kindred offices 
and bedrooms above, constitutes the modern addi- 
Copyright. DINING-ROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ tion to the house. ‘Two illustrations on the pre- 

ceding page show how cleverly the new work is 
extraordinary bill of costs. ‘Thus, while there are now in course merged into the old, and how harmoniously the roof is contrived. 
of erection many small houses that are in conformity with A flagged path, bordered by lavender bushes, leads up 
Thomas. Fuller’s first groat of wisdom, practically no new _ to the front entrance, whose oaken door is framed in by climbing 
country houses of any size are yet started. The mood of the roses. ‘The garden has lawn and orchard, paved walk and 
moment seems especially to be to make the most of what leafy avenue, and in such a setting the house nestles very 
actually exists, and, turning a deaf ear to Colley Cibber’s comfortably. R. RANDAL PHILLIPs. 
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AST week-end’s racing at Gatwick was most enjoyable 
and instructive in view of the Grand National! Steeple- 
chase. The whole meeting, indeed, was a big success 
and, with the exception of the Champion Hurdle Challenge 
Cup and the Tantivy Steeplechase, showed that the 

giving of substantial prize money will result in high-class sport. 

A melancholy incident was the fatal accident to a jockey. In 

this case the unfortunate fellow was H. Ward, his horse, Sunny 

Lad, coming down at a hurdle. Only the week before a jockey 

named Parnham was killed in a steeplechase at Hurst Park. 

At Gatwick the injury was received in a hurdle race in which 

falls are, of course, less frequent than in a steeplechase. Never- 

theless, falls at hurdles are, I think, the more dangerous 
because of the greater speed at which horses charge at them. 

They “ fly” hurdles, whereas they must really jump off their 

hocks when they come to meet fences. Thus, if a horse does 

crash at a hurdle, he and his rider must fall very heavily, while 
it is, perhaps, more difficult also to roll out of the way of other 
horses sweeping on from behind. In the case of Ward at Gatwick 
he fell on his head and broke his neck. Death, therefore, must 
have been practically instantaneous. These two fatalities, 
coming so close together and at well known racecourses where 
everything is done to make the fences and hurdles safe and fair, 
are undoubtedly disquieting. The number of falls this season 
seem to have been on the increase, and I have several times 
found myself wondering whether as much trouble as in the past 
is taken about the schooling of horses before they are asked to 
race in public. I know some trainers are not averse to schooling 
horses in public. They thereby create a menace apart altogether 

from any moral considerations. The horses are not only a 

danger to their own riders, but to all that may be made to suffer 

from their mistakes. 

Old Tay Bridge, a horse I have much favoured in these 
weekly notes for the Grand National, did not win the £1,000 
three mile and a quarter steeplechase at Gatwick last Saturday, 
but he was very far from disgraced. How, indeed, could it be 
so when he finished second, beaten five lengths, to one that 
must meet him on 7Ib. worse terms at Aintree? The difference 
is very considerable, bearing in mind the nature of the task. 
His conqueror was Mr. Bower Ismay’s Garryvoe, a horse that 
at one time I thought a great deal of. So also did his trainer, 





the Hon, Aubrey Hastings, until he began to disappoint in public 
when thought to be absolutely at his best. It was impossible 
to suggest a reason except that the horse had lost his nerve in 
public. The way he won this handsome prize at Gatwick was 
most exemplary, for he first settled Daydawn and then worried 
Old Tay Bridge out of it to such purpose that there was a good 
margin between them at the finish, Mr. Ismay’s horse had the 
better speed with which to finish, and also, I think, a jockey 
possessed of more * devil ’’ at the fences would have suited 
Old Tay Bridge better than Canty did. The latter is a fine 
jockey but only on free-going horses that are adapted to his 
very pronounced forward seat. 

I do not attach too much importance to the defeat of Mr. 
lixon’s horse at Gatwick. After all, he beat all the others, of 
whom, however, Clonree, Chin Chin and Active Lad fell, while 
Any Time was hopelessly left many lengths. The defeated 
ones included Daydawn, who, with one exception, made no 
mistake jumping, but seemed unable to stay. Yet we know 
he can get three miles or more as he proved at Sandown Park. 
In estimating the chance of Old Tay Bridge it must be not 
overlooked that he will be meeting Garryvoe on 7lb. better 
terms, which should enable him to turn the tables, all other 
things being equal. As I wrote a little while ago, he is a splendid 
example of a Grand National horse, having that powerful, wide- 
quartered character which has belonged to so many Blue Riband 
winners in the past. Clonree and Turkey Buzzard, for instance, 
have not that robust look. They are altogether more blood- 
like horses, especially Turkey Buzzard. 

It may be that Rather Dark, owned by Mr. Midwood and 
trained by Mr. Percy Whitaker, will prove to be the most formid- 
able of the ‘‘ National’ horses seen out at Gatwick last week. 
I find I am not alone in having been impressed with the splendid 
way this horse jumped and practically led the field ‘until four 
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or five furlongs from the finish. It was obvious that he was 
nothing like fit, and, that being so, we have here a possille 
winner of whom little or nothing has been heard up to the presert, 
And let me add that his trainer thinks a tremendous lot of him 
and was highly delighted with his display at Gatwick. It is 
also greatly in the horse’s favour that he is much better han: j- 
capped at Aintree. He meets most of the Gatwick horses in 
from 6lb. to 12lb. better terms. 

It was melancholy to see Clonree come to grief two or thrve 
fences after the start of the race I have been discussing. I do 
not fancy him for the ‘‘ National,” but it never does to be 
prejudiced and I may be wrong. Anyhow, this horse has been 
unlucky since he first appeared at Liverpool and won an important 
steeplechase. I do not care about recommending unlucky hors‘s. 
It is because I value Tom Coulthwaite’s judgment so much that 
I accept quite seriously the candidature of Mr. Joe Widger’s 
Eamon Beag. Coulthwaite has the training of the horse at 
Hednesford and recently it won a three mile ’chase at Haydock 
Park in capital style. He is reported to have said that in his 
opinion Eamon Beag must have a great chance of winning the 
big steeplechase, and, of course, he knows what is required of a 
horse supposed to be possessed of a “ great chance.’’ He has 
won two Grand Nationals, one with Jenkinstown and another 
with Eremon. By the way, he considers the latter the best 
horse he has ever trained and he has had some champions in his 
time. Then it will always be considered that he was dreadfully 
unlucky to lose a third Grand National with Rathnally in the 
year that Glenside, being the only horse to escape accident of 
any kind, won. 

All this, however, is rather in the nature of drift from my 
point that we now have Eamon Beag as a very live candidate 
indeed. I have not yet set eyes on the horse, so I am unable 
to describe him from impressions at first hand, but I am told 
that he stands fully 16h., perhaps a shade above, and that he 
has the necessary character and, what is of first importance, 
splendid jumping ability. I would like for many reascns to 
see him win at Aintree. One is that he belcngs to a fine old 
Irish sportsman in Mr. Joe Widger, who, if memory serves, 
won the race years ago with Wild Man from Borneo. Then, 
too, it would be a great triumph for Tom Coulthwaite to send 
out the winner in his first year on taking up training again. 
We must not forget that he also has Glencorrig in the race, 
and though the horse disappointed him sadly at Haydock Park, 
he has by no means lost confidence in him. It may be that 
Mr. Mackay’s horse has two ways of going. 

Daydawn has certainly improved out of all knowledge 
in his jumping, and if only Jack Anthcny can get him to settle 
down at Aintree I can imagine him going much further than 
was the case at Gatwick last week. They seem to me to run 
Grand Naticnals at a faster pace in these days, but all the same 
there is unquestionably a difference between the pace of 
steeplechasing at Aintree and elsewhere. We have not hecrd 
much of Baliyboggan lately, but he appeals quite a lot to many 
good judges. I will admit that he is the right sort for the job 
and he will be well trained, but I have a deep-rooted impress on 
that he is over-weighted. After all, Fred Rees will not be up 
on Wavertree. He is claimed for Shaun Spadah, who I do not 
think has any chance, though he got round last year and is to 
be respected if only on that score. On their Gatwick fo:m 
The Bore may not beat Old Tay Bridge, Daydawn and Rat’cer 
Dark. Besides, he has much more weight than was the c's 
a year ago when he just scrambled home, a very tired hovse, 
into third place. Our ideas on the race must be shaped 2y 
what occurs from week to week, and in my own case I kan 
still to Old Tay Bridge, but also quite a lot to Eamon Brag 
and Rather Dark. 

There are few new developments in reference to le 
Lincolnshire Handicap. Soranus has had to be stopped in iis 
work, which fact must prejudice his prospects. All goes well 
with my selections, Corn Sack and Earna. Both are esy 
horses to train, in that they do not require much work. In 
the case of Earna, however, she may have a rather delicate 
constitution. At the moment she could not be better and may 
easily be a really good thing for the race. PHILIPPOS, 
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